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troops occupied El Arish, following this up imme- 

diately with the victory at Rafa, where sixteen 
hundred prisoners were captured. After a period of 
methodical preparation, General Murray now reports a 
further important advance and another heavy blow. 
Troops have advanced fifteen miles from Rafa to 
Wadi Ghuzze, a point five miles south of Gaza, “to 
cover construction of railway.” On Monday and 
Tuesday we were “heavily engaged” in this neigh- 
bourhood with about twenty thousand Turks, and took 
nearly a thousand prisoners, including the General 
commanding the 53rd Turkish Division and his whole 
Divisional Staff. Our forces are now well within the 
frontiers of the Holy Land and, roughly, fifty miles from 
Jerusalem. Speculation as to the development of the 
campaign is inadvisable; but this defeat, coming 
as it does so closely on the heels of the loss of Bagdad, 
must make the Turks in Palestine apprehensive, to say 
the least, as to their chances in whatever operations 
may ensue. 


[ is just over three months since General Murray's 


* x * 


On the Western front the German retreat has slowed 
down, and the supposition that the enemy would halt 
on a pre-arranged defensive line running from the Laon 
“mountains” to Arras has now become more or less 
verified. The fighting, however, is still largely between 
outposts, and except in certain directions the enemy's 
rearguard of machine-gunners has not been completely 
driven back on to his main body. In the British 
advance towards Cambrai cavalry are doing much 





of the work on our side; the resistance to them is that, 
not of a continuous German line, but of a chain of 
machine-gun posts and patrols. We have taken a 
number of additional villages, but there is no evidence of 
our reaching or capturing any position which the 
Germans had planned to retain as part of their eventual 
line. The French have done rather more; their cap- 
ture of the Lower Forest of Coucy, after considerable 
fighting, was probably not in the enemy’s programme. 
He has still, however, the two other main masses of 
hill and forest—the High Forest of Coucy and the Forest 
of St. Gobain—to help him hold the French off Laon. 
The fate of Laon Cathedral, one of the finest in France, 
must cause a good deal of anxiety during the coming 
phase of the battle. 
* ok x 


The other fronts show only minor operations. The 
enemy has obtained local successes against the Ru- 
manians and Russians, but his plans on that side are 
still obscure. Between the Baltic and the Carpathians 
the period of the annual thaw (when the ground is 
impossible for some weeks) has set in—rather earlier 
than usual. North and west of Monastir the French 
have continued their offensive, capturing some im- 
portant heights and bringing up the number of prisoners 
taken in the ten days to well over 2,000. General 
Sarrail’s movement possesses a certain importance, 
whether it seeks a starting-point for a further offensive, 
or is merely an attempt to make Monastir habitable. 
Ever since its recovery last autumn the city has been 
exposed at no long range to Bulgarian shell-fire. The 
advance this month has already deprived the Bulgarian 
gunners of their observation posts, and if it were pro- 
longed a few miles further it would put them out of 
range altogether. This would be a result of some 
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political value; since Monastir could then be more 
definitely organised as the seat of the Serbian Govern- 
ment. None of the prophets seems now to fear a 
German Balkan offensive, though there is a good deal of 
sensational talk, perhaps not all justified, about a 
coming enemy offensive against Italy. 


* 3 a 


All over the vast Russian Empire, from the Baltic 
to the Pacific, a process has been and is working which 
the imagination is quite unable to grasp. A good deal 
of news comes through from the capita] and scraps from 
the provinces ; the greater part of the Empire is, as it 
were, behind a curtain, and we can only guess how the 
news of the Revolution spreads and how the manifold 
communities of the Empire receive it and begin to 
adapt themselves to the new order. Every day that 
passes makes stronger the position of the Provisional 
Government—which is already proving its determina- 
tion to prosecute the war with efficiency. But, pending 
an election, that position must remain uncertain ; and 
it does not seem much clearer in Petrograd than it does 
here. The armies in the field are reported to have 
transferred their allegiance with enthusiasm ; the imme- 
diate problem is the conciliation of the soldiers, and 
workmen’s committees in the capital, whose alliance 
with the Liberal Revolutionaries is very imperfect. 
The extreme anti-Government habit of mind, which was 
fostered by the late régime, cannot be entirely out- 
grown in a week, and the Revolution, like all successful 
popular risings, has generated some hopes which cannot 
in the nature of things be satisfied. What, by the way, 
has become of M. Sazanov, whose appointment to the 
Embassy here had been announced before the Tsardom 
fell, but who had not vet arrived to take up his duties ? 
He was a good friend of England, a convinced anti- 
Prussian, and by the standards of the old bureaucracy a 
broad-minded man; but it is not easy to think of him 
as a subordinate of M. Miliukov. 


2k 2k * 


The Ginger Press has been working the “ Feeding 
Germany” cry very actively again during recent 
weeks ; and its efforts culminated last Tuesday in a 
debate on the blockade, which occupied the simul- 
taneous attention of both Houses. Its most useful 
result was a speech from Sir Edward Carson, in which 
he flatly denounced as “ absurd” the demand that the 
business of the Ministry of Blockade should be trans- 
ferred to the Admiralty. Following Lord Robert Cecil, 
the First Lord endorsed the Blockade Minister’s claim 
that the interception of oversea supplies to the Central 
Powers through neutral ports is now carried on with a 
near approach to completeness. The only important 
source of foreign supply which is still open to Germany 
is the home production of the five neutral countries 
adjacent to her. Unless, as Sir Edward Carson said, 


we are prepared to commit acts of war against these 
countries, we cannot forcibly restrain them from exer- 
cising their right to send their own produce over the Ger- 
man frontier. Themost that we can do is torestrain them 
by bargains, negotiated on terms like other bargains. 


This is being persistently done, with a good measure 
of success ; but obviously it is a task for diplomatists, 
not for the commanders of fleets or ships. 


ae a * 


We are glad that the Government have decided to 
omit from their Electoral Reform Bill the proportional 
representation proposal which the Speaker’s Conference 
adopted. Unlike the rest of the scheme, this proposal 
cannot reasonably be supposed to have been a com- 
promise ; it was merely “ stuck on,” so to speak, on the 
initiative of enthusiasts who no doubt persuaded their 
fellow-members that the innovation was “ only a little 
one.” This being so, there is no justification for the 
view that the withdrawal of this detail might bring 
down the whole fabric of compromise. Mr. Lloyd 
George was exceedingly frank about his own attitude. 
He had, he said, never made up his mind about pro- 
portional representation ; and, if he could help it, he 
did not intend to study the question during the war. 
Consciously or not, when he said this he certainly 
spoke for the immense majority of Englishmen. The 
number of people who have seriously examined propor- 
tional representation is very small indeed ; it has few 
informed supporters and still fewer informed adver- 
saries. As the case for it is, at first sight, very plausible, 
and the arguments against it rather subtle and not 
often properly formulated, there has always been a 
risk that a keen minority might be allowed to inject it 
into the body politic at some such time as this, without 
the general body of politicians or of electors really 
understanding what was being done. As convinced 
opponents of the scheme, whose opposition is not 
based—we need scarcely emphasize this—on any 
addiction to the established merely because it is the 
established, we can fairly ask that no change of this 
kind should be made until it has been thoroughly 


discussed. 
8 ae Bs 


Mr. Bonar Law stated on Thursday that a million 
men would be affected by the new Military Service 
(Review of Exceptions) Bill, and that it was expected to 
produce, in three months, 100,000 recruits. The 
former figure may be accepted, but the latter (which, 
conveniently, exactly represents also the shortage of 
recruits this year) cannot be anything more than a very 
rough estimate. We have no data for criticising it. 
It is undeniable that—apart from the other categories of 
discharged men and home-service Territorials—there are 
among the men totally rejected on medical grounds 
some who ought not to have been so rejected. Most 
people probably number among their acquaintances one 
or two men who have been declared unfit for any form 
of service when they were obviously fit for some form of 
service; and there have no doubt been cases of rejection 
procured by fraud. But we should not have thought 
that many men who, under the existing system of 
classification, ought to have been classed as “A” men, 
have been “ turned down” by the doctors altogether. 
The “A” standard has varied from time to time and 
from place to place ; it may be assumed that the average 
physical qualifications of a “fit for foreign service 
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man will be lowered when the new scheme comes into 
operation. But we ought to have some guarantee from 
the War Office that what was at one time known as 
‘* Mill-Hillism *’ will not be encouraged, or permitted, 
on a wholesale scale. There may be eminent military 
experts who want (in the picturesque phrase of one of 
them) to seize and send abroad “ every man who can 
crawl to the trenches,’ but neither Parliament nor the 
public would tolerate this Bill if it were believed to 
mean that or anything approaching that. But some 
positive assurance of effective control over unreason- 
able officials and fervid or careless doctors is called for. 


2k ok * 


The decision of the Food Controller to establish a 
public supply of cooked food, both hot and cold, as 
nearly as possible at cost price, in order to meet the 
needs of small households and to economise domestic 
fuel and labour, marks the beginning of an interesting 
social experiment, which may possibly not terminate 
with the war. The first ““Communal Food Supply ” 
will probably be established in London south of the 
Thames, as a centre for other depots throughout South 
London, which may provide cooked meals for 100,000 
persons. We are sorry that the London County Council 
has let this duty pass it by. It may be convenient in 
London to set up a new public organisation for the 
purpose ; but we hope that, in other towns, the task 
will be undertaken by the municipalities. Presumably 
Lord Rhondda will not stand in the way of such Town 
Councils as those of Manchester and Bradford, if they 
press for liberty to do for their own citizens what the 
Food Controller's Department is apparently going to do, 
at the risk of the National Exchequer, for the masses 
of London. Technical difficulties as to statutory 
powers can be at once surmounted by the President of 
the Local Government Board, in more ways than one 
known to his officials, if only there is the will. The 
Department’s attitude towards the more energetic local 
authorities has not, of late, been encouraging. 


ok ae ms 


Next week's advance in wages, conceded by Sir 
George Askwith, Sir David Harrel and Sir George 
Gibb (the Government Committee on Production) to 
the engineering trades, by what is in many ways 
a “record” in wage arbitrations, deserves a word 
of notice. For the first time a uniform advance of 
wages has been given to the whole of the men in the 
engineering workshops of Great Britain, nearly a million 
in number, representing one-tenth of the whole popula- 
tion; for the first time the advance is simultaneously 
accorded, not only to all the sectional crafts, but also to 
all the labourers in the shops, of equal and identical 
amount to all grades (five shillings per week); for the 
first time the labourers’ unions were admitted to the 
negotiations and dealt with on equal and identical terms 
with those of the craftsmen ; for the first time the same 
advance is made to all pieceworkers by an addition of 
five shillings to their earnings on an unchanged scale. 
Moreover, the award is notable in respect of the magni- 
tude of the sum involved. The decree of the triumvirate 
necessitates an additional payment to the workmen 


during the ensuing year of between twelve and thirteen 
million pounds, which is nearly as much as is yielded to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer by the Supertax. Nor 
can the advance be deemed excessive. It makes the 
total advances since the outbreak of war up to 12s. per 
week, which amounts to less than a third of the average 
pre-war earnings of all the men (including labourers), 
whilst their cost of living has risen, certainly, by two- 
thirds. Thus, notwithstanding the enormous augmen- 
tation of the employers’ profits, the “ real wages "’ of the 
operatives have fallen considerably. 


* * * 


Upon the interesting question of what is to happen t 
wages after the war, it is to be noted that this advance 
throughout the whole engineering trade, governing ten 
per cent. of all the male wage-earners in the Kingdom, 
is, like the wage secured to the coalminers, not given 
“for the duration of war,”’ but expressly “to assist in 
meeting the increased cost of living ’’ and is to be “ re- 
cognised as due to and dependent on the existence of the 
abnormal conditions now prevailing in consequence of 
the war.’ It is accordingly well understood that, until 
the cost of living, which is, to the men, the chief of these 
abnormal conditions, is markedly reduced, there can be 
no question of any withdrawal of this officially fixed 
advance; and it is noted that the Government is, 
without limit of date, committed to the enforcement of 
its own award, which is absolutely mandatory in its 
terms, providing for no exceptions. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: In the Irish negoti- 
ations of last summer the Redmondites were the party 
from which the chief concessions were expected. This 
time, on the other hand, interest centres on the pliability 
of the Ulster Unionists. It is obvious that the Govern- 
ment would be wasting its time in seeking for the 
basis of a settlement were there not a hope of gaining 
for Mr. Redmond something better from the Nationalist 
standpoint than the Lloyd George proposal of the statu- 
tory exclusion of six Ulster counties from Home Rule. 
The six counties may be reduced to four, or the plan 
of county option may be developed in such a way as to 
preserve the appearance of Irish unity. One sees no 
indication of a yielding spirit in the Ulster Unionist 
Press ; and the leaders of local opinion do not disguise 
their hope of another breakdown. Nevertheless, if 
there should be a full weight of British opinion behind 
the Government’s new proposal, the Ulster M.P.s will 
recommend acceptance, and the Belfast magnates will— 
with a bad grace—obey. Whatever may be done, no 
question of military coercion can now arise. Ulster 
will not fight—will not even threaten to fight. But 
the Government no doubt realises that about half the 
Irish population will protest by voice against any 
settlement on the basis of the present Home Rule Act. 
Besides the Ulster Unionists there are the Sinn Feiners, 
the Colonial Home Rulers, and the Southern Unionists 
to be considered. These parties, however, may be to 
some extent placated if the financial adjustments in 
the Act (rendered necessary by the war) run in the 
direction of fiscal autonomy and control of taxation. 
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ON THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE 
FENCE 


HEN the Speaker first announced the remark- 

W able concordat arrived at by his inter-party 

Conference on the franchise and registration 
question, the Government of Mr. Lloyd George did 
exactly the same as Mr. Asquith’s Government had done 
after the Redmond-Carson Irish compromise was pub- 
lished last year. That is to say, they did nothing. 
Mr. Lloyd George, like his much-abused predecessor, 
“* waited and saw,”’ and gave time for the first enthusiasm 
of the peace-makers to evaporate and for the forces of 
partisanship to rally. The reason was the same in his 
case as in Mr. Asquith’s—namely, disagreement within 
the Ministry itself. And the result might have been 
the same but for—irony of ironies !—the saving inter- 
vention of Mr. Asquith himself. 

The concordat, like all compromises, had its critics 
in every camp. But the serious danger for it was on 
the side of the reactionary Conservatives. The level 
of practical statesmanship which prevails in that 
quarter may be seen from the declaration of their 
spokesman that they would not object to an extension 
of the franchise, provided that it was linked up with the 
restoration of the House of Lords’ veto! How far the 
wrecking movement might have spread, if a little more 
time had been allowed it, we hope that we may never 
know. But Mr. Asquith’s motion last Wednesday 
compelled the Government to come down off the fence ; 
and at that stage the Prime Minister was still able to 
bring it down on the right side. In the House of 
Commons the Speaker’s Conference proposals secured a 
majority of 841 votes to 62; and in view of the fact 
that a majority of Unionists voted for them, it is to 
be hoped that the minority will not obstruct the promised 
Government Bill. A display of unity and conciliation 
in Parliament over this comparatively easy case would 
exert a most beneficial influence over the subsequent 
adjustment of harder controversies. Vice versa, a 
persistence in party malice would have a thoroughly 
unwholesome effect. 

The Government’s plan is to take the whole of the 
agreed proposals of the Conference report (except 
proportional representation, which, as Mr. Lloyd George 
truly said, stood on an exceptional footing), and make 
a Bill of them, for which the Government Whips will 
tell. They will also include in the Bill the women’s 
suffrage proposals, on which the Conference was not 
unanimous; but for these the Government Whips 
will not tell, and they will be left to the unfettered 
voting of the House of Commons. Provided no in- 
soluble difference arises among suffragists themselves, 
some measure of women’s suffrage ought to be sure of 
passing. The notable conversions of Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Walter Long, which were definitely announced by 
them on Wednesday, reflect a widespread change of 
feeling; and Mr. Asquith’s argument that the women, 
who have gone into new occupations to help the country 
in war-time, ought to have some voice in the post-war 
readjustment of their status, will appeal to many who 
might otherwise be unconvinced. It remains to be 





seen what will happen if the House of Lords objects 
to women’s suffrage after the House of Commons has 
passed it. Perhaps we had better wait till we come 
to the stile; but it is not an impossible one in the 
circumstances, though less probable than it was in 
Lord Cromer’s lifetime. 

The proposals of the Speaker's Conference, if they 
became law as they stand, would increase the male 
electorate from 8 millions to 104, and would enfranchise 
about 6 million women. Numerically this would be the 
most important franchise change since 1831, besides 
paving the way for more by the elimination of the sex 
barrier. When we add such democratic features as the 
single occupation franchise with six months’ qualifica- 
tion, the holding of all elections on one day, the State- 
payment of returning officers’ expenses, the prohibition 
of “avalanche” electioneering by outside bodies with 
unlimited expenditure, and the adoption of a fair system 
of redistribution which will abolish all the small and 
purchasable borough constituencies, it must be admitted 
that believers in democracy are getting a good deal in 
return for their concessions of a dual vote, University 
representation, and the use of carriages at elections. 
But it is fair that they should get a good deal, at a time 
when franchise reform is overdue in England and the 
world-movement elsewhere is so strongly behind it that 
even the Prussian Government is taking it up. The 
advantage of carrying the proposals of the Speaker's 
Conference into law is, from the democrat’s point of 
view, not that they will give him more than (or even as 
much as) he could hope to extort for himself after a few 
years’ hard political fighting, but that they give what 
they do without friction and without delay, thus mate- 
rially increasing the chance that the nation may have 
sufficient time and freedom from distraction to cope 
adequately with the legions of other problems which will 
press on it after the war. These problems will be partly 
social and partly Imperial ; and the solution of the poli- 
tical problem of creating a representative House of 
Commons, elected on a basis in reasonable conformity 
with the demands of the age, is an indispensable pre- 
liminary to our making a satisfactory approach to any of 
them. 

Let us hope that, now the Government has made up 
its mind, it will act promptly and push its Bill through. 
The ill-effects of the delay which has already occurred 
may be revived and augmented if there is more delay. 
A speedy conclusion of the controversy is the right 
answer to those who are afraid of its distracting our 
attention from the war. Meanwhile all who, like our- 
selves, regard women’s suffrage as one of the most 
important causes to be contended for to-day must con- 
centrate on the task of assuring its passage through the 
House of Commons. It is a strictly practical task, and 
one not to be compassed by many courses which could 
be justified in the interests of a more general propa- 
ganda. The omens are now all favourable. The walls 
of old prejudice have fallen down in all sorts of places, 
including some of the least expected. But women’s 
suffrage will not pass the House, any more than the 
Conference, by consent. Mr. Arnold Ward’s speech on 
Wednesday showed that opponents are left, in whom the 
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old Adam is still very much alive. The suffragist argu- 
ment must therefore be steadily upheld. At the same 
time, it is to be hoped that the different suffragist schools 
will consent, for this occasion, to combine on some one 
policy. The Conference’s scheme of women’s suffrage is 
open to obvious criticisms, but at least it sets up a kind 
of minimum standard. Parliament ought to be per- 
suaded to agree to not less. But the important point is 
that it should agree to something. If the principle is 
won, its extension to larger numbers of women is bound 
to follow, when the abstract fear of women’s votes has 
been proved a chimera. 


HOME-GROWN FOOD 


‘ , y HAT every kind of criticism had failed to 
accomplish, and all the abstract economics, 
has been done by the German submarine! 
Lord Selborne, with the concurrence of the Board of 
Agriculture, and the assistance of the strong Committee 
appointed by Mr. Asquith last August, has produced 
an agricultural policy designed to make the British 
farmer grow wheat. This has been, in substance, 
adopted by the War Cabinet; and the necessary Bill 
is to be formally introduced (it is said next week— 
though we gather that it may yet be delayed). Land is 
henceforth to be used, not as the landlords choose, or as 
the farmers prefer, but as the State decides; and the 
State’s decision is to be that “ the agricultural land of 
the country must gradually be made to yield its 
maximum production both in foodstuffs and timber ” ; 
even if the landlords and farmers think that it pleases 
them better, or pays them better, to take some other 
course. These are brave words, which show that Von 
Tirpitz has not lived in vain. But brave words thresh 
no grain; and it remains to be seen how much actual 
driving force Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Prothero are 
audacious enough to put into the first Land Bill for 
Great Britain—a Bill that must be submitted eventually 
to the House of Lords. 

Unfortunately there is not very much driving force in 
the proposals on which Lord Selborne’s Committee (with 
one dissentient) could bring itself to agree. The farmer, 
who has for forty years steadily reduced his arable 
culture, in good times and bad alike, is to be tempted, 
by a guaranteed minimum price for wheat and oats, to 
reverse the policy which he has found to yield the highest 
rate of profit in proportion to the capital employed, and 
under which he has, for the past seven years at least, 
prospered exceedingly. He will, to say the least, not 
be encouraged to make this momentous change in 
business policy, patriotic though he may be, by the new 
requirement of having to pay his labourers a greatly 
increased wage, which is to be imposed on him by law, 
without any guarantee that he will be able to obtain the 
necessary increase in the number of skilled agricultu- 
rists. The landlord, who has hitherto aided and 
abetted the farmer in diminishing the proportion of 
corn-growing, not only because this policy seemed to 
yield, on the whole, the largest and best secured rent, 
but also because it was compatible with the greatest 
facilities for hunting and shooting, and most conducive 








to the amenities of the estate, is merely to be appealed 
to on the ground of patriotism to abrogate the covenants 
against breaking up pasture and to abandon the tacit 
understandings about not interfering with the preserva- 
tion of game, or with fox-hunting, to which he and his 
advisers have been prone. We cannot but agree with 
Sir Matthew Wallace, an ex-president of the Scottish 
Agricultural Society, and himself an experienced and 
successful tillage farmer (who refused to concur with the 
rest of the Committee), in thinking that these proposals, 
whilst they may put an unnecessary extra profit into the 
pockets of the present corn-growers, will not avail to 
produce any considerable extension of arable culture. 
To Sir Matthew Wallace “ it seems incredible that for 
such a small quantity of wheat or a proportionately 
small quantity of oats ”’ as these proposals can possibly 
produce, “the whole economy of agriculture should be 
disturbed, a bounty-fed system which might cost the 
Treasury millions of pounds annually set up, and cum- 
bersome, costly and inquisitional machinery of adminis- 
tration invoked.”” In Sir Matthew Wallace's view, on all 
the land on which corn ought to be grown, corn can 
already be grown at a substantial profit—with straw 
fetching half the average cost of growing wheat—if 
landlords will but allow this to be done, by farmers who 
are reasonably competent at their business. What is at 
fault is that there is ‘‘ some intervening obstacle,”” which 
is ‘responsible for any failure on the part of agriculture 
as a profitable industry”; and, in the nature of the case, 
this obstacle will not be removed merely by a guaranteed 
price for wheat and oats, which will probably become a 
bounty to all the corn-growing farmers. 

Lord Selborne’s Committee realises, indeed, that it 
will not be sufficient to appeal to the “ highest instincts 
of patriotism” of the landlords and farmers “ to put 
personal predilections aside,” to recognise “that the 
waste of good land on game or on games is inconsistent 
with patriotism,”’ and “ not to be content till the whole 
soil of the United Kingdom is producing the greatest 
possible return of foodstuffs or of timber.” The Com- 
mittee is bold enough to declare that “ neither the idio- 
syncrasies, nor the incapacity, nor the lack of pat- 
riotism” of individual] landowners or farmers “can be 
allowed to interpose even a partial barrier to the success 
of a national policy.” The Committee therefore pro- 
poses, what the extremest section of British Socialists 
has long proposed, the compulsory expropriation of bad 
landlords and farmers—a notable concession. But 
whilst this proposal will scare the landed interest, it is 
so safeguarded and minimised that, unless Mr. Lloyd 
George “ gingers it up,” we do not believe that it can 
ever be put in operation. There is first to be a syste- 
matic agricultural survey of Great Britain, which will, in 
itself, take some time. If the surveyors, who are to 
be thoroughly skilled men, find any land, “‘ other than a 
public or private garden or park,” not being, as they 
think, “‘ fully utilised for the production of foodstuffs or 
timber,” not they but the Board of Agriculture may, if it 
thinks fit, give the owner three years’ notice to mend his 
ways. If at the end of three years there is no “ sub- 
stantial improvement,” there may be a whole series of 
hearings and appeals; and at the end of them all the 
Board of Agriculture may, if it thinks fit, take over the 
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temporary administration of the estate, or of such part 
of it as it may deem necessary, for a five years’ term ; 
and may cultivate the land at its own risk and expense, 
the owner remaining undisturbed in all his sporting 
rights, and receiving as rent all the profit the Board of 
Agriculture can make. Even during the five years, any 
new successor in title (including any purchaser) is to be 
entitled to have back the land at the end of the current 
farming season. The proposal is interesting, and even 
important, as the assertion of a principle; but the 
extraordinarily narrow chance of its being ever put into 
operation, or of its producing, even after years of delay, 
any increase in production on land not now put to its 
fullest use, shows with what difficulty Lord Selborne and 
his friends can be brought to admit that the class which 
does us the favour to own our land is there only as a 
trustee for the commonweal. 

We welcome the proposals of the Committee, not- 
withstanding Sir Matthew Wallace’s ably reasoned 
criticism, because they are ploughing up the public 
mind and because (unlike a Protective Tariff) they will 
in no way raise the price of food. But of themselves 
they will, we fear, grow very little corn. Mr. Lloyd 
George has induced the War Cabinet to improve them 
from the national standpoint by adding, with the 
important concurrence of Lord Lansdowne, a prohibition 
of the raising of rent except by permission of the Board 
of Agriculture, and the adoption of a uniform legal 
minimum wage of 25s. per week for the able-bodied 
labourer—we hope, in cash, as the wage of the National 
Service Volunteer is to be; payable, rain or shine, con- 
tinuously through the year, and enforced by the same 
sort of machinery as the Factory and Trade Boards Act. 
But these amendments of the Committee’s proposals 
will, to say the least, not help to induce landlords and 
farmers to adopt the new policy. The Committee does 
not go to the root of the matter; and the Prime 
Minister has, we fear, not been able to discover it for 
himself. The “ intervening obstacle” to the use of the 
agricultural land of Great Britain for the utmost possible 
production of food and timber—the existence of which 
Sir Matthew Wallace diagnoses but does not describe— 
is, we suggest, a double one. The landowners, as a 
class, prefer that the land, of which they claim the 
absolute disposal, should not be used as a “ food 
factory ’’ with a single eye to the production of the 
greatest quantity of foodstuffs or timber—partly 
because they can often get more rent out of their 
property by other uses, partly because it would militate 
against sport, partly because it might lessen the ameni- 
ties of a residential estate, and partly because it would 
be inconsistent with the enjoyment of a non-economic 
and semi-feudal relationship with a dependent class. 
On the other hand, a large proportion of the quarter of 
a million British farmers (other than smallholders) are 
both unable and unwilling to produce from the land the 
maximum amount of foodstuffs—unable, partly, as Sir 
Matthew Wallace points out, because they lack the 
knowledge and the training for the most socially produc- 
tive use of the land, and often the necessary capital, but 
also because, over half the available area, the industry 
is not organised in economically efficient units for the 
purposes of a “ food factory”; and unwilling, because 


most of these farmers think that they can, on their 
present system, make, if not foodstuffs, at any rate a 
higher rate of profit on the capital employed, with less 
ris’, than if they went in, even with a guaranteed price, 
for the more costly and more hazardous policy that the 
nation now desires. And it is impossible to deny that 
both landlords and farmers are right in their calculations. 
The root of the matter is that there is a divergence— 
still not commonly realised—with regard to agricultural 
land, between the interest of the individual landlord or 
capitalist farmer and the interest of the community. 
This being the case, the interest of the community 
(which is the production of the maximum of foodstuffs 
in excess of what is actually consumed by the workers 
on the farm) cannot be secured so long as we leave it to 
private individuals to decide how the land shall be used. 
To get the maximum production of foodstuffs, as of 
timber, the State must own the land and dictate its use. 


A CURE FOR PARENTS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


interest in the health of school children to 

glance at Sir George Newman’s annual report 
for 1915, he may be struck by the fact that in forty- 
eight schools, selected haphazard, only about fourteen 
scholars in every twenty-five receive the treatment 
required for their ailments. If he reads still further 
he will find that only one-third of the cases treated 
are remedied, while over one-sixth of the total remain 
unchanged. Let him apply these proportions to the 
actual six millions of present-day school children, 
and then try to realise the miserable condition of 
this one-sixth, namely, the thousands of diseased and 
defective little ones who appear to have no chance 
of being alleviated. To whom will our enquirer attribute 
the blame? He has probably heard of school doctors, 
clinics and nurses, Care Committees, health-workers, 
medical inspections, and so forth. He has believed 
that the ratepavers’ money was being spent to the 
best advantage, and imagined that, with the detection 
of disease, the cure was not far to seck. He has thought 
that, after forty years of compulsory school attendance, 
the power of ignorance was less obstructive and the 
submission to authority more or less habitual. But 
he was wrong; and the experienced Care Committee 
worker, knowing the homes of these elementary 
school children, would unhesitatingly attribute these 
deficiencies to the inaction of their parents. 

The better class of parents (of whom luckily there 
are many), when warned of their children’s defects, 
take steps to have them treated, as witness the one- 
third reported as “ remedied.”” But, with the general 
mass of parents (and the word “parent” in this 
connection means “ mother”), the following state of 
affairs is the true one. They are summoned to the 
school, at several days’ notice, to interview the doctor, 
with their children. Many come, many stay at home 
(frequently denying that they have received the 
summons); but it must be owned that in many cases 
great difficulty is found in sparing time during working 
hours. At the school inordinate numbers of clothes 
are usually removed from the boy or girl, and 
the doctor’s report is, usually, listened to in silence. 
Then comes the turn of the Care Committee worker, 
who attempts there and then to obtain the written 
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consent of the mother to treatment being given at 
the school clinic (if there is one), or at a hospital, or 
from a private doctor if desired. The result is dubious 
silence on the mother’s part as a rule, occasionally 
consent, perhaps a hedging reference to “‘ my husband,” 
and the impossibility of action without his sanction 
and opinion. In a few days comes a sheaf of papers 
to the Care Committee worker: ‘“So-and-so has 
failed to use his voucher admitting to treatment,” 
and a visit to the home ensues. The first excuse is 
usually that the husband sees no necessity for treatment. 
This, when skilfully combated, leads to a statement 
that the mother herself does not believe in “ tampering 
with the child’s mouth,” or that she sees nothing wron 
with the eyes. Worse still, one is told that the chil 
does not complain. Perhaps, after much urging and 
discussion, a grudging consent is given to a fresh 
appointment being made; but when the date arrives 
she may have lost the card (of which the usual hiding- 
place is an empty tea-canister), or feels disinclined 
to go out, or fails to find someone to “mind” the 
younger children, or is not feeling well herself . . . and 
in a short while the whole scene is being re-enacted. 
The mother knows perfectly well that no compulsion 
can be applied, except in the case of a neglected squint, 
when a N.S.P.C.C. man may be appealed to, but is 
more than reluctant to bring any pressure to bear. 
In very obstinate, but not dangerous cases, the school 
officer may be sent to use his persuasive powers ; 
but in his case as well no compulsion can be applied, 
and the authority of the school is not strengthened by 
continual affronts and jeremiads from the mother. 
She knows that she can, with practical impunity, 
leave a mouthful of decaying teeth (such as are painfully 
frequent among modern children) to ruin the digestion 
and temper of any one of her family; or fail to have 
removed the swollen tonsils or adenoids which impair 
the intelligence and happiness of another. Many 
excuses may be made for the average mother. She 
herself needs fresh air, recreation, better health, fewer 
children, more food, some leisure, more sleep, and, 
above all, education in a few hygienic facts. Any 
extra trouble—or, it may be, loss of working time 
—such as is involved by taking her child a short 
distance to the school clinic (which is obstinately 
avoided in many cases by desperately long journeys 
to hospitals instead), and dealing with its symptoms 
afterward, or the economic difficulty of saving a few 
pence weekly to pay the shilling fee—which seems such 
a nominal sum to the members of the Local Education 
Authority—is apparently too great a strain upon her 
resources. Too unenlightened to believe in the necessity 
of treating bad conditions, she opposes a deadweight of 
hostility to each attempted alleviation, insisting fiercely 
upon her right to look after her children in her own way. 
“When I think it’s necessary I'll see to it,” “ I'll wait 
till the child complains,” “ I've treated her myself,” 
are frequently-heard remarks, and a lengthy reference 
to a sister’s husband’s aunt who never recovered from 
a similar treatment frequently follows. Sometimes 
the preternaturally acute eyesight of her mother’s 
family is given as a reason for not testing her own 
children’s sight (free), or a disbelief in ‘“ tampering 
with Nature” is alleged. Or the husband (omniscient 
soul) is reported to “see nothing wrong” with the 
child’s ears. Then the school comes in for a share 
of the blame, for being “so different” from her own 
young days, and generally the visitor as well for her 
* interference.” 
_ In most places the Local Education Authority does 
its best—up to the limit of its knowledge of the con- 
ditions of the life of the poor—to make things easy 





for the mother; voucher cards of admission are 
posted to her, various systems of treatment are 
carefully explained, special appointments are made 
for very urgent cases, fees are reduced (or abolished) 
for necessitous families, weekly payments are taken, 
a nurse visits the home after operations, the kind- 
liest interest tries to stimulate her goodwill and 
co-operation; but the one great support of her 
belief and consent is nearly always missing, and 
is the one great reason for so poor a percentage of 
successes. 

Several remedies for this state of affairs may be 
suggested, one being wider powers of compulsion on the 
side of the school. Theoretically, there is, perhaps, 
as much justification for compulsory medical treatment 
as there is for compulsory education. The State has 
a direct and obviously vital interest in taking care 
that its future citizens shall be healthy and capable ; 
it has also the duty of saving the children from the 
results of ignorance and neglect. But, practically, it 
is doubtful how far the sense of the community— 
especially of the working-class community—would 
tolerate compulsion with regard, for instance, to such 
a matter as an operation for adenoids or nasal obstruc- 
tion. It is intolerable that children should suffer 
permanent injury through the neglect or obstinacy 
of their parents; but undoubtedly to many people 
it seems equally intolerable that a school doctor, or 
any other public official, should have such power as 
would be implied in the right to subject a child to a 
surgical operation—the necessity for which is not quite 
undisputed, and which is not entirely without danger— 
against the wishes of the parents. The short cut of 
compulsion appears, therefore, to be impracticable. 
The existing powers of the magistrates in regard to 
preventing “‘neglect’’ might be widened to some 
extent, so as to cover various obvious defects requiring 
treatment. But “ neglect.” as understood and recog- 
nised by the public and the lawyers, is different from 
“‘ neglect ’’ as understood by medical men, and it is the 
former and rather narrower conception that will have to 
be the standard in any question of penal legislation. 

But it is primarily to the education of the parents 
and of the public that we must look for progress and 
improvement. Curative treatment, to have its best 
chance, requires not merely the grudging consent 
but the active co-operation of the parents. That 
is the main object to be aimed at—to get the parents 
to appreciate the value of the advice and treatment 
which is offered. It goes without saying that all treat- 
ment should be free to all alike, without distinction of 
means. A very important point, which is often over- 
looked, is that the hour at which the mother is invited 
to attend with the child, either at the school or at the 
hospital, ought always to be chosen according to her 
convenience, not that of the officials. There should 
always be a choice of a Saturday afternoon or an evening 
hour. Even a Sunday attendance might be arranged 
for. Mothers who go out to work cannot attend during 
working hours without a loss of earnings equal to a 
staggering percentage of the family income. Moreover, 
it is shortsighted and inhuman to require the hard- 
working mother to waste a whole afternoon in travelling 
to a distant hospital, and waiting hours and hours before 
the child is attended to. Ignorance and apathy might 
in some measure be removed by short homely talks 
from the school doctor during the inspections, and in 
the evening lectures—to which the fathers should 
be invited; also by the distribution of easily- 
understood leaflets on dental care, adenoids, etc., 
at the homes. Most important of all, the depressing 
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and all their children live, whether of school age 
or under, ought to be improved away. The average 
home is not an inspiring place—badly arranged, badly 
lighted, badly ventilated, with no accommodation for 
baths, food storage or laundering, not to mention 
privacy or quietness. What wonder that hope sinks 
in the mother’s heart as each fresh child brings less 
strength, less food, less relaxation, and less comfort ; 
and that she ages into a plain-faced, scolding drudge, 
imposing through the home environment her limitations 
and deprivations upon her unfortunate offspring, 
and therefore reproducing in each child she rears 
the adenoids, bad teeth, and general defects that 
will give so much trouble to the school authorities 
later on? As things stand, even if there were 
treatment to be obtained for her two- and three- 
year-olds, which at present there is not, it is probable 
that she would appreciate it no more than she now 
does the later “‘ interference” of the school. It seems, 
therefore, that in order to check at the source the 
supply of “ ineffectives,” and prevent the waste of 
life and health that is now going on amongst children 
and infants, we must (whilst facilitating to the utmost 
the proffered treatment) aim, in the first place, at 
improving the conditions, physical and mental, of their 
mothers and fathers. To cure the child we must cure 
its parents. 


THE WEATHER 


T is usually taken for granted that the weather 
I is the dullest of all subjects of conversation. 
We pretend, indeed, that it is a mere fillgap 

for bad talkers, who speak of it with formality and 
without conviction. We allow ourselves to feel none 
of the enthusiasm of the Irish countryman who, when 
his neighbour meets him with the greeting: “It’s a 
fine day,” replies: “It is, glory be to God.” And 
yet the weather is really not a dull but a sensational 
subject. We are sure there is nothing in the papers 
read more eagerly and by a greater number of people 
than a description of the current weather. Scarcely 
one of us can resist reading a paragraph on the weather, 
though it tells us little more than that yesterday was a 
wet day. Every summer in London when the spell of 
hot weather begins—or used to begin—the sensational 
papers send out their reporters to loaf about in the 
sun and to relate how the weather is affecting banana- 
sellers, American soda-fountains, and bathers in the 
Serpentine. It always makes good reading. The 
report usually goes on to tell one how hot one was on 
the corresponding day of the previous year and on 
various other hot days in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. If it announces that one has just passed 
through the hottest day for fifteen years, one feels 
extraordinarily pleased: one wants to read the passage 
out to other people. Even if one has not enjoyed the 
hottest day itself, one enjoys having assisted at the 
making of a record. It gives one a curious sense 


of personal triumph. One feels an inch taller than one’s 
ancestors, and one has a pretty confidence that posterity 
will be hard put to it to score a higher mark. Even the 
bad dream of bad weather which the world is at present 
experiencing may not seem entirely unpleasant in retro- 
spect. 


The ice and the snow—the snow that falls 


suddenly out of a warm sky, makes the ground white 
in a five minutes’ blizzard, and then (the sun opening 
one eye) melts like a vision on the wet pavements— 
have, we trust, established a record that will be worth 
telling about to children yet unborn. We know people 
who have a gift for recalling discomfortable winters. 
They ask you if you remember the winter of “ let me 
see—wasn’'t it 1894? Yes, ’94. That was a terrible 
winter.”” And the older people are the more they 
are given to remembering the worse kinds of weather. 
While one is young there is scarcely such a thing as 
bad weather. A wet month at the seaside is, in a 
measure, depressing ; but, provided it is sufficiently wet, 
the child will find something to enjoy in it. Flooded 
fields, with an isolated tree lost in the wilderness of the 
waters, are an exciting spectacle in childhood, and 
the very sound of rain pouring into a water-barrel is 
music that makes the day delightful. We knew a child 
who used to be content on a wet day to stand for hours 
listening to the rain falling on an umbrella. Even when 
we have reached a later age the rainbow that flames out 
in a shower of rain retreating over the sea is a thrilling 
enough sight. But most of us, as we grow older, grow 
barometrical. Our bones become sure prophets of wet 
weather, and our spirits sink like the mercury as the sign 
of a coming storm. We begin to regard the weather as 
mostly bad just as a child regards the weather as mostly 
good. Our conversation becomes more addicted to 
diseases and complaints. If we talk about the weather 
it is only to grumble. 

To cease to enjoy talking about the weather is to have 
lost youth and poetry. The happiest and most poetic 
literature is that in which the sense of the weather 
most predominates. One of the greatest scenes in 
dramatic literature opens with a conversation about 
the weather. It is the scene in which Hamlet begins : 


The air bites shrewdly ; it is very cold ; 
and Horatio replies :— 
It is a nipping and an eager air. 


No other English dramatist had so fine a weather- 
sense as Shakespeare. His plays are full of storms 
and sunshine—of the wind and the rain. And how 
much of the poetry of the nineteenth century is praise 
of good weather! Wordsworth and Shelley and Brown- 
ing can all talk about the weather without ever growing 
tired. Shelley’s Cloud is the most wonderful fantasy 
on the weather in any language. Every beauty of an 
early summer day is in The Skylark, and every marvel 
and magic of the autumn in the Ode to the West Wind. 
As for Wordsworth, he may be said to have rediscovered 
the weather as a poetical subject. He has a sense of 
the kind of day it is in everything he writes. The 
weather gives him one of the*most beautiful of his 
openings : 

It is a beauteous evening, calm and free, 

The holy time is quiet as a Nun 

Breathless with adoration. 
Browning’s dramatic sense again included what we have 
just called the “ sense of the kind of day it is."” From 
Pippa’s song to Andrea del Sarto, from A Lovers’ 
Quarrel to Two in the Campagna, we are given an aston- 
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ishing procession of sad and glad and lovely days. 
There are few more realistic descriptions of weather- 
effects in literature than his : 
Oh, good gigantic smile o’ the brown old earth, 
This autumn morning! How he sets his bones 
To bask i’ the sun, and thrusts out knees and feet 
For the ripple to run over in its mirth ; 
Listening the while, where on the heap of stones 
The white breast of the sea-lark twitters sweet. 


We doubt if the novelists have as good a record in 
regari to the weather as the poets. William Black 
rather discredited the weather in our own day by using 
it with no feeling for economy ; but all the same it 
would be a pity if the novelist neglected unduly so 
exciting and sensational a circumstance of our lives. We 
have very little sense of the weather in the eighteenth- 
century novelists. Fielding and Smollett—if our memory 
serves us right—were strangely indifferent to it. Think- 
ing over the question which of the great novelists had 
the surest sense of the weather, we came to the conclu- 
sion that it must be Turgenev. We took down his 
novels to refresh our memory, and we found that one 
after another opened with a description of weather. 
Thus A House of Gentlefolk begins : 

A bright spring day was fading into evening. High overhead in 
the clear heavens small rosy clouds seemed hardly to move across 
the sky but to be sinking into its depths of blue. 


Rudin, again, begins : 

It was a quiet summer morning. The sun stood already pretty 
high in the clear sky, but the fields were still sparkling with dew ; a 
fresh breeze blew fragrantly from the scarce awakened valleys, and 
in the forest, still dampand hushed, the birds were merrily carolling 
their morning song. 


And the opening of On the Eve shows two young men 
lying on the grass in the shade of a lime-tree beside a 
river on “one of the hottest days of the summer of 
1853."" One can in a measure infer from this habit of 
opening his novels with little notes on quiet and 
sunny weather the nature of Turgenev’s genius—his 
tenderness for beauty, his almost caressing love of a 
beautiful day. He has charmed the world exactly as 
the sort of day he describes charms it. Meredith’s 
novels also seem to the memory to be full of beautiful 
days. There are days in Richard Fevcrel, The Egoist 
and Harry Richmond that are perfect lyrics. Mr. 
Hardy, on the other hand, has to no comparable extent 
the sense of sunshine. His verse especially seems to 
have an outlook on rain. Nights that “ are weird and 
wet” haunt his imagination. Among living novelists, 
no one writes with a more constant eye on the weather 
than Mr. Conrad. Mr. Conrad’s stories are weather- 
stories beyond any others in English. In Typhoon a 
storm is one of the principal characters, and in his new 
story, The Shadow-Line, a black tropical calm plays 
almost as large a part. Who can forget the wonderful 
weather of the night of Lord Jim’s tragedy, or of the 
night on which the strange swimmer came aboard in 
The Secret Sharer ? 

We confess to a softness for any author who gives 
us plenty of fine weather. We do not care for imitation 
sunshine such as the stage is flooded with in sentimental 
plays. But we do rejoice in any book that gives us a 
We love to hear of a fine 


sense of the sun and stars. 





day, if it is only in a letter from a friend. The room 
brightens as we read it, and the world sings as it spins. 
Hence we cannot side with those people who find 
talk about the weather boring. If we get a letter with 
no mention of so important a subject, we feel as Keats 
did when he was given a rose that had no smell. Why, 
we have known a man who endured a summer com- 
fortably in London by reading the reports of the weather 
at watering-places in the Daily Telegraph. We can 
enjoy the blue-and-gold of a day at the sea by proxy. 
But indeed there is no need to apologise for talking 
about the weather in these days. Weather has been 
making history during the last three years, as it made 
it in the time of Napoleon. Who can measure the 
effects of the weather on the Battle of Champagne and 
the Battle of the Somme ? Who knows what a terrible 
foe the weather may prove to be to either side in this 
year of threatened harvests? The long ice that kills 
the winter wheat, the long rains that turn battlefields 
into quagmires, are among the twenty things that 
decide the fate of nations. Man has for centuries 
prayed for fine (or at least favourable) weather. He 
has even tried to invent it. Clcarly it is something to be 
talked about. To ignore it is a mere affectation of the 
town-bred man. 


ARMOUR IN 1917 
A S a medical student in Edinburgh during the 


Boer War, one found it impossible to understand 

why fellow-students who went to fight, on one 
side or the other, were not provided with armour. 
The military explanation about interference with 
mobility was offered and accepted. In the Russo- 
Japanese War the success with which Listerian surgery 
was attended, on the winning side, and the supersession 
of the ancient Japanese armour in the Navy by boiled 
shirts and carbolised skins, when preparing for action, 
led one to forget the ancient principle of armouring 
the soft and undefended body of man. I confess, there- 
fore, that in a volume on modern surgery, published less 
than a decade ago, I congratulated the Japanese on 
the singular evolution of their ideas of armour, and its 
practical success. 

But not long after the present war began, evidence 
that the German helmet, then made only for show, 
assuredly had saved German heads, and that Bibles and 
cigarette-cases had saved hearts on our side, convinced 
me that something should and could be done to protect 
our troops, and this I have been publicly urging, by 
pen and voice, for just two years now. The immediate 
and unquestionable success of the French helmet, 
officially adopted and used since July, 1915, lent great 
force to the idea, and in November of that year, under 
the title of “‘ Armoured Men,” I here laid down the 
principles on which, as I believed, a vastly superior 
helmet could be devised for our men; whose heads that 
helmet, as projected, now accordingly protects, having 
saved many thousands of lives even before the Battle of 
the Somme, as the nation has been officially informed. 

But after suggesting the characters of the necessary 
helmet and the means for their realisation, I ended by 
asking for body protection also, and in three articles 
published here last year the subject was further dis- 
cussed. The time has come when some indication may 
be given of the great progress which has now been made 
and the certainty of more, if the war should not end 
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very soon. In the first place, the helmet, thanks to its 
form, here prescribed, has lent itself to a device, now 
officially adopted, of which excellent reports are now 
coming home, but of which so much is thought that I 
am not yet allowed to describe it in print which would 
reach Germany, though I have been permitted to 
exhibit it at lectures. This admirable device owes 
nothing whatever to me, nor did I even foresee that the 
form of the helmet would serve for it. Its history, nature 
and success will be publicly discussed as soon as may be. 

But as regards the chest and abdomen. Briefly, there 
are two problems to solve; first, that of the machine- 
gun and rifle bullet; second, that of shrapnel and 
revolver bullets, bombs, grenades, lance and bavonet. 
Much hard work has been put into the first, without 
success ; and if other combatants have also worked at it, 
they also have failed. Perhaps the evident failure 
of “armoured men” as answers to the machine-gun 
was the necessity which mothered the invention of 
those armoured cars which we know by the wearisomely 
imbecile name of “ tanks,’’ and of which those who know 
will be telling us so much ere long. But is it really 
worth while, given the “tanks,” and granting the 
tremendous importance of machine-guns, to try to solve 
the second problem ? Well, it was eminently worth while 
as regards the soldier's head, which is now proofed 
against the missiles and weapons named above, and 
surely it should be worth while for his body, and at least 
for his heart and great blood-vessels, as I urged here last 
year in an appeal to Dr. Addison, the present Minister of 
Munitions, formerly a Professor of Anatomy. 

There is, however, another and most important 
argument in favour of such protection. The leader 
in the field may regard machine-guns so seriously as 
to depreciate the importance of armouring men against 
shrapnel, especially if the weight involve increased time 
in crossing a given area, and somewhat depleted physical 
resources after the charge, when the opposing trench 
has to be cleared. But here the experience of the 
pathologist and surgeon must be heard. It is the shrapnel 
wounds, above all, which furnish their problem. The 
round bullet, of large calibre and relatively low 
striking velocity—say 750 feet per second, as compared 
with two or three thousand for the hard-pointed, 
slender, rifle or machine-gun bullet—bruises and de- 
vitalises the tissues, lowers their resistance, introduces 
infection, fills our hospitals with cases which last for 
months or years, and only too often end fatally. If we 
could practically prevent shrapnel wounds of the body 
as we have practically prevented shrapnel wounds of the 
head, we should lighten the surgical task of the war 
beyond recognition, and effectively conserve our military 
and industrial man-power in a degree affording high 
service to speedy and complete victory. Nay, we should 
be helping to win the peace as well as the war. 

In this task there have been several people who have 
hindered or failed to help. The Army, speaking generally, 
contributes powerfully to both categories. However, 
not even the Army could prevent the coming of the 
“tanks.” The civilian who is trying to help is possessed 
with various emotions—homage for the courage, and 
pity for the stupidity which despise armour ; contempt 
for the jealousy which will not be helped, however 
humbly and gratuitously; measureless indignation 
against other civilians, engaged in selling things to the 
Army, who put murderous, because splinterable, rubbish 
on the market, at thieves’ prices, and thus teach the 
practical soldier, who is dying for them in the trenches, 
to regard armour as a death-trap, so that the provision 
and use of serviceable armour is fatally prevented or 
delayed. Again, one marvels at the way in which so 
great a nation is run, alike in peace and in war, that 
matters of high public importance should be made 





publicly known in such queer ways. It is a fact that 
not until I was permitted to state publicly in the Press 
last August the metallurgical composition of our helmet, 
did the makers, or some of them, who were selling deadly 
mild steel to our officers and men, begin to use manganese 
steel instead. When, in 1915, I directed the attention 
of the then authorities to the fact that there is a science 
called metallurgy—and indeed I knew practically no 
more of it than the immense and all-important fact that 
it exists—and when, thereafter, the first specimen of 
our helmet fell into German hands, for immediate study, 
the nation should have been immediately and officially 
informed that it is made of manganese steel, and the sule 
of armour of any kind, made of mild steel, should have 
been prohibited. 

Sir Robert Hadfield, F.R.S., had to give ten years’ 
persistent research, with all his natural powers and 
resources and previous experience, before he could 
create manganese steel, with its wonderful properties, 
and could thus, to boot, show the way, as Professor 
R. A. Gregory says, in his delightful book,* lately dis- 
cussed here, ‘‘ to the production of dozens of other alloys 

ossessing qualities required in arts and industries.” 
ie Robert and his helpers and Sheffield and British 
metallurgy, which has so long led the world, may 
be congratulated upon the immense services of man- 
ganese steel to our soldiers’ heads during the past twelve 
months. But it has lately been a great pleasure for me 
to show to him and a chosen company in Sheffield, by 
permission of the Ministry of Munitions, a further outfit 
for certain of our men, of which examples have kindly 
been given me by the Ministry as mementoes to add to 
my helmet, and in which manganese steel plays the 
essential part. As in the case mentioned earlier, 
one can as yet do little more than mention these things 
in order to assure the reader that progress is being 
made. 

But the resistance of non-metallic materials in certain 
conditions is surprising, and not really novel, as many 
a Testament covering the heart has shown. In Bir- 
mingham there has been made, and largely sold, a body 
covering, quite non-metallic, which has remarkable 
powers of resistance, not incomparable with those of the 
manganese-steel helmet. All sorts of pros and cons 
must now be entertained. Such materials as, say, 
cotton-wool, kapok, linen, jute, may have great 
advantages in ratio of weight to degree of pro- 
tection; the cost is of some interest, and has been 
much considered, though for myself I call this factor 
negligible and its official recognition despicable; we 
have to ask whether a given material is obtainable in 
the necessary quantities ; and the flexibility of certain 
materials, as compared with rigid metal, is of high 
importance. The floor around me is now strewn with 
examples of body armour, metallic and non-metallic, 
including those officially adopted, and others which 
ignore the fact that the man has to fight in his armour, 
and which are therefore useless or worse. Then, when the 
choice seems clear, comes the tiresome fact that these 
things have to last, and that there are lice in the trenches. 
The peculiarity of the louse is his perversity. When 
you try to kill him he lives ; when, in order to study his 
engaging ways in detail, you try to keep him alive, he 
dies. He would have little difficulty in living in certatn 
of the forms of armour which otherwise have nearly 
all advantages. , 

Nevertheless, as far as can be seen, the verdict, as 
regards part of the problem, must fall to an article, 
non-metallic, nor yet made of anything I have mentioned, 
but shrapnel-proof. Much honour, | have good reason 
to know, is due to the Munitions Inventions Department 
_* Discovery, or the Spirit and Service of Science. By R. A. Gregory. 
Macmillan, 1916. 
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of the Ministry of Munitions for its work at this subject 
for a considerable time past. But for the present I 
must deny myself the pleasure of drawing a picture 
here of the British Grenadier, new style, as it has been 
mv privilege to dress up a few civilians for semi-public 
exhibition in London and Sheffield within the last week 
or two. We shall all be seeing them soon “ at the 
pictures,” where the little boy learnt how to stop the 
runaway horse—I hope. LENS. 





OBSERVATIONS 
Ton next great political episode ought to be the 


Russian General Election. The mere collocation 

of these three words produces on the mind an 
effect so remarkable that it stimulates the imagination 
to conceive more adequately the disturbing mightiness 
of the event itself. And the event is so mighty that, 
assuming Mars (cause of all our present trouble) to be as 
advanced in applied science as she ought to be, the affair 
may even receive passing mention in the planetary news 
of Martian journals. It will be possible to ‘colin the progress 
of the Revolution by the progress of the preliminaries to 
the Election. If the Election is postponed—and every 
reactionary influence and every influence of the ubiquitous 
individual who is afraid of Going Too Far will be exerted 
to postpone it—then, despite all pleasant reassurances to 
the contrary, we shall we that Protopopoffism still 
survives. If it approaches at a reasonable rate of speed 
we may justifiably exhibit our indestructible optimism, 
But too much must not be expected. A Russian General 
Election cannot be organised in a fortnight. The psycho- 
logical difficulties are perhaps overestimated by those 
English people who forget that local elections are quite 
common all over Russia, and that the Russian peasant 
and the Russian workman have a very marked natural 
aptitude for combining into associations and appointing 
representatives. But the physical difficulties seem to be 
formidable. For example, there are forty million adult 
males in Russia. Apart, then, from the prospects of 
woman suffrage, at least forty million voting-papers will 
have to be printed and distributed. Im fact, it may be 
safely asserted that the Election will exhaust as many 
forms as the British War Office, with all its resources, 
can use up in a full twenty-four hours, and the administrative 
task will seriously strain a flustered Muscovite bureaucracy. 


* * * 


If the German people really desire a Peace Congress— 
and they really do—they should arrange with the Great 
General Staff for a General Election on the Russian adult- 
suffrage model to decide upon a form of government in 
accordance with the people's will. I am convinced that 
any German doves, winged with a fresh popular mandate, 
would be received by the Allies in a suitable manner. Such 
a German General Election is bound to come some day— 
and the sooner the better for everybody. It would by no 
means be necessary to drag every German princelet from 
his gaudy throne—the sine qua non suggested by a venerable 
publicist in the Times on Tuesday. The component 
kingdoms, duchies, and principalities might well remain 
pending further alterations. There are to-day republics 
within the German Empire. Why should there not be 
monarchies within a German republic ? I doubt not that 
the Roman Republic provides an august precedent. Most 
of the German States are entirely negligible ; their proper 
place is on the stage. The Duke of Sutherland owns much 
more land than any German reigning prince or reigning 
duke, or then two of the reigning grand dukes. And even 
the Duke of Buccleuch, quite a minor magnate, can surpass 
in square miles a dozen German States. As for the larger 
German States, Prussia would have a very simple way 
with them if she desired an clection and they didn’t. In 
1866, when Saxony refused the terms of her Note, Prussia 





immediately took military possession of the Kingdom— 
and not a drop of blood was shed. A German General 
Election before peace would mean less tribulation for 
the Hohenzollerns than a German General Election after 
peace. If the Kaiser would agree to the scheme, the 
Allied Powers would certainly permit Harrods to start 
instantly for the Mediterranean and refurbish the Achilleion 
Palace as a precaution against eventualities. 


* * * 


Many individuals, and some newspapers, in view of 
recent daily communiqués, seem to = getting alarmed 
about the present relative efficiency of the British Air 
Service to the German. It is plain—from official utterances 
and from the British Air Service Enquiry—-that the two 
countries have pursued two different ms The German 
policy has throughout been to decide on a type of aeroplane 
and to stick to it for a considerable length of time, well 
knowing that it was not the very best type extant, but 
arguing that it was the best type practically possible. The 
Germans never, I think, cancelled a large order because— 
during the course of its execution—they cither discovered 
improvements or stole them, They told their manufacturers 
to reserve all improvements for the next order. Thus, while 
they never had the supreme machine, they always possessed 
huge quantities of the useful second-rate. Our policy, on 
the other hand, has been consistently experimental, with 
the result that we have generally had the supreme machine, 
but never the huge quantities of any machine whatever. 
By conviction, neiebdens of the miraculous where officialism 
is concerned, I am nevertheless persuaded, from enquiries 
made in quarters of indisputable authority, that we have 
now combined the finest characteristics of both the German 
and the former British policies, and that within a few weeks 
our communiqués will amply demonstrate this. 


The Conscientious Objector is still leaning gently over 
the arable and the pasture land, with perhaps better results 
to himself than to the land; and the War Office is still 
distributing its waste human products to farmers who 
express in writing their desire for the same. One land- 
owner known to me applied to the military authorities 
for two men with a knowledge of farm work. He requested 
delivery of them to his bailiff on a certain date. To his 
letter he received no written answer of any kind. A fort- 
night later, and ten days before the given date, happening 
to go down to the farm, he saw two soldiers wandering 
about, who accosted him. They said: “Are you 
Mr. ———?” He replied: “I am. Who are you?” 
They said: ‘“* We’ve come to work on your land.” He 
enquired : “* Have you had any experience of farm work ? ” 
They said: ‘* Never been on the land in our lives.” He 
enquired: “* What class are you?” They said: “C 8,” 
The landlord returned these two excellent fellows whence 
they came—with thanks. Many similar stories can be 
authenticated. Meanwhile bread is “ short,” but you can 
obtain it ad libitum in any restaurant ; but meat, of which 
there officially exists a sufficiency, is served out to you in 
pharmaceutical portions. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


THE HISTORICAL BASIS OF IRISH 
NATIONALISM 
To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN, 


Sir,—Mr. Conrad Gill, in accusing me of “ treading the old, 
muddy road of party politics,” commits a kind of error which 


is fairly common in critics of Ireland. “ Party politics,” in the 
ordinary sense of the words, do not exist in Ireland any more 
than they exist in Belgium to-day. The Nationalists represent 
a coalition of men of all parties—Liberal, Socialist and Conser- 
vative—who wish to build up a free and fine Irish nation. There 
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is, I admit, an anti-national minority in Ireland. But have not 
the Germans been able to discover an anti-national minority in 
Belgium among the Protestant Flemings? Practically every 
subject nation contains such a minority, but this does not mean 
that the case for national liberty can be dismissed as a mere 
** muddy ” affair of party politics. As a matter of fact, the cry 
of “no politics” in regard to a subject nation means simply 
“no nation.” 

Mr. Gill, in repeating that cry, has refused to make use of 
the chief key to Irish history. There is no sequence or coherence 
in the facts of Irish history unless we read it as the history of an 
invaded and subjected country attempting to struggle to its 
feet—politically, industrially, and artistically. It is a history 
that can only be truthfully written in the same terms as the 
histories of other invaded and subjected countries. The fact 
that Ireland is an island did not prevent intercourse with the 
Continent before the Norman invasion. Mr. Gill thinks that 
the sea “cut” Ireland “ off.’’ Did it then “‘ cut’? England “‘ off” ? 
What it really accomplished was to enable Ireland to develop into 
a distinct nation, which was a benefit to Europe instead of a 
drag on it. 

As for Mr. Gill’s comments on the history of Irish industries 
since the Union, one may reply to him in the words of so “* non- 
political” a historian as Dr. Alice E. Murray, author of that 
admirable book, Commercial Relations between England and 
Ireland : 


The industrial history of Ireland during the nineteenth century 
shows how impossible it was for Irish manufacturers to compete with 
British once the two countries were commercially united. 

Union with Great Britain necessitated the application of the new 
free trade principles just at the time when Irish industries should 
have met with encouragement and protection. 


Mr. Gill’s contention that Irish linen did not get specially 
fostering treatment from the authorities is also refuted by the 
facts quoted by Dr. Murray, who declares that the history of 
Irish linen “* gives us the one solitary instance of an Irish manu- 
facture meeting with a good deal of encouragement at the hands 
of English statesmen,” and shows how the Irish Parliament 
also passed many Acts to encourage the manufacture. 

With regard to the figures I quoted for the population of 
Ireland at the time of the Union, they are the estimate accepted 
in the article on Ireland in the Encyclopedia Britannica.— 
Yours, etc., 

March 22nd. R. L. 


THE HOHENZOLLERNS 


To the Editor of Tue New Statesman. 


Sir,—As a result of my first communication to you advocating 
a declaration by the Allies that no peace will be made with the 
Hohenzollern dynasty, I have received a large number of letters, 
most of them from persons quite unknown to me, supporting my 
proposal. The only serious objection, raised by a few corre- 
spondents, is that such a declaration would stiffen ‘* the 
Germans.” 

We are not fighting the Germans alone. Will it stiffen the 
peoples of Austria-Hungary, the Turks, and the Bulgars? Ob- 
viously not. They care nothing for the Hohenzollern dynasty. 
They long for peace. The declaration ** No terms with the Hohen- 
zollerns *’ will make clear to them that our chief enemy is in 
Berlin. They would then realise that their interests were not 
identical with those of the Hohenzollerns, as hitherto they have 
believed. It would not be long before they began to ask, “* Are 
we to go on suffering merely to save the Hohenzollerns ?*” From 
our point of view, nothing could be better. 

Now, as to the Germans. It is remarkable that those of my 
correspondents who speak from first-hand knowledge share 
my conviction, also based on personal experience, that outside 
Prussia the Hohenzollerns have never been loved; Saxons, 
Bavarians, and Wurtembergers will not go on fighting willingly to 
preserve the dynasty. The movement in Bavaria to place the 
Wittelsbachs at the head of the German Confederation is symp- 
tomatic of a growing view that the Hohenzollerns have ceased to 
be a good investment—the light in which they were regarded prior 
to the war. In Prussia itself the mass of the inhabitants of the 
large towns formerly detested the military system, and opposed 
its aims. That they have not changed their views, and have in- 
creased in numbers, is indicated by the recent election of a 





Minority Socialist for the Potsdam district. My correspondents 
acquainted with Germany agree that the declaration I advocate 
would probably bring about the dethronement of the Hohen- 
zollerns by the German people themselves. In other words, it 
would hasten our victory. 

From certain speeches of our own Ministers and those of our 
Allies, it might be assumed that the dethronement of the Hohen- 
zollerns is intended. Eut, as a fact, nothing definite has ever 
been said upon the point. We have been told that Prussian 
militarism is to be destroyed, but the responsibility for Prussian 
militarism has ever been fastened upon the dynasty. The 
manner in which the Allied Governments dealt with King Con- 
stantine, after the black treachery lately revealed in connection 
with the Dardanelles Commission, makes it necessary that they 
should be given to understand that similar tenderness must not 
be shown to the arch-enemy of civilisation.—Yours, etc., 

Roserr Etson. 

5 Clement’s Inn, W.C., March 27th. 


[The problem of the Hohenzollerns is referred to by a con- 
tributor on p. 611.—Ed. N.S.] 


AGRICULTURAL WAGES—AND AFTER 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTesMAn. 

Str,—The five years’ State guarantee of the prices of cereals 
means very much more than a legislative raising of agricultural 
wages. 

There are three agents in the profitable use of the land for 
food production. It is found that in a real emergency agriculture 
has fallen so behind in its feeding purposes that, at the expense 
of the community, the prices for corn receivable by the farmer 
shall be maintained for a period above their true economic 
value on condition of a minimum wage. In other words, the 
State, through its taxing powers, is to pay part of the value 
to the home producer of the food of the people. The farmer 
and the labourer are directly, and the landowner indirectly, 
subsidised. 

This can only mean that the landowner, in a national crisis, 
has demonstrated his partial failure as an agent of food pro- 
duction. The State, observing this, does not penalise him, 
or depend on his instrumentality in increasing food supplies. 
It passes him by, and by its power of taxing the public assists 
agriculture. 

This may be reckoned good business for the landowner that 
he has been thus legislatively enabled to make the State respon- 
sible for his own default. But, in the long run, the public 
interest is more powerful even than private interests. 

In the immediate future the public good wiil be an immensely 
strengthened factor of legislation, and it will know how to 
abridge the privileges of a system of landowning which its own 
adherents have proved to be wanting in the time of necessity. 

Moreover, if, as is probable, there is behind this legislation 
a party motive and belief in tariff protection, which angers 
one section of the public quite as strongly as it enthuses another, 
the next five years of a guaranteed minimum will fan the flame 
of partisanship. Protectionists will not lightly give up their 
legislative advantage. The private ownership of land will 
seem to those who like it, and to those who dislike it, a conferred 
privilege of rent-receiving rather than of public advantage. 
In the legislation of the future, under the generous impulses 
of the common welfare, an institution which needed to be 
buttressed in war-time because it was inadequate for its public 
purposes may fare all the more hardly. A public which for 
five years is bound to subsidise landlordism—for that is what 
has been enacted—will look less favourably, if not judicially, 
upon privileges which, derived from the State, are costly to the 
public.—Yours, etc., 

W. BLissarb. 

Bishopsbourne Rectory, Canterbury. 

March 27th. 


THE RED FLAG 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—The article in your current issue emphasising the neces- 
sity of “ respectable” support for a successful revolutionary 
movement is admirable in its general tenor, but surely the re- 
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marks about the Peasant Revolt of the fourteenth century are 
rather remote from the facts. 

So far as my knowledge goes that particular movement was 
singularly well-organised and well-led, and had considerable 
intellectual and middle-class support ; their programme of social 
and political reforms was quite clear and admirable in its way. It is 
certainly not true to say that the movement vanished because it 
had no middle-class backing. It was broken because a large 
section of the men involved accepted the explicit promises of the 
King—a not unnatural error in those days—and withdrew from 
London in a belief that their demands had been granted.—Yours, 
etc., MontTaGuE FoRDHAM. 

14 Pitt Street, Kensington, W., 

March 28th. 


«A CORRECTION ” 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I did not quote the description of “ Chance,” which 
Mr. Faweett re-quotes, as “ decisive against him.’ On the 
contrary, I pointed out that it was not applicable to his philo- 
sophical problem. What I ventured to criticise was his attempt 
to give the word a meaning which, in my opinion, it will not 
bear—or to use it for a conception which, in my opinion, is 
unsound. As for the second point, if I did Mr. Fawcett an 
injustice by misunderstanding or misstatement, I am sorry : 
but did I? His letter asserts that “ Truth is either reality itself 
or a proposition which agrees with reality which it is ‘ about’ ” : 
and (I still speak, of course, only for my own opinion) one can 
neither go ahead on the assumption that Truth is one or other, 
one doesn’t know which, of two incompatible and incomparable 
things, nor suppose that one word can stand equally well, at 
different times, for either of those two things. It was precisely 
this “ confusion” that I originally criticised. Mr. Fawcett is, 
of course, thoroughly entitled to his own interesting and stimu- 
lating views, and I do not think my review failed to pay tribute 
to their quality. He represents one view, I another: all I write 
to protest against is the assumption that my view is a mere 
‘“* mistake ” which can be brushed aside by a “ correction.”’— 
Yours, etc., Your REVIEWER. 


THE BUSINESS REGISTRATION ACT AND 
HOW IT WORKS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Thirty years ago a German youth asked the magistrate 
of his native town for his emigration papers and his discharge 
from being a subject of the German Empire. 

Being of an idealistic mind as to the rights of every human 
being to follow his religious belief and work for political advance- 
ment, he felt that, under a Government such as existed in 
Germany, he would never attain his hopes. 

He had read of the great British Empire (with its free institu- 
tions) and of the great Republic beyond the seas, and he longed 
for deliverance from the régime of Bismarck and Prussian 
Junkerdom which ruled in the south of Germany as well as 
in the north. 

The climax came one day on his way from work, when an 
unkempt, illiterate, and, to him, entirely unknown gamin flung 
at him—without reason or rhyme—a biting, brutal insult, 
revealing to him in a flash the truth he had felt for a long time 
that, though born in Germany, he was not of the German people. 

He parted with deep regret from his widowed mother, but 
glad to be done with a country that had robbed him of all joys 
of youth. 

For three years he lived in Canada, and then went south— 
and became a citizen of the United States. 

Still the curse of his German birth clung to him in the name 
he bore, and which an autocratic Government had forced— 
with little choice—on the past generations of his people, for 
the adoption of names was then very limited to new emigrants 
into Germany. 

To be done with Germany for ever, he righted that by legally 
adopting a new name that would in time to come obliterate 
the past for his descendants. 

Attracted to South Africa by the Jameson Raid, he went 





to Johannesburg, from there to Rhodesia, and then to the Cape— 
identifying himself for over sixteen years with British Colonial life, 

The struggles for existence were rough and hard, but he 
breathed the air of a free country—and he was thankful for it. 

In 1904 he came to England, where he married, and had 
children, and established a business. 

Thirty months ago came the blow which, as a youth, he had 
thought would one day come, and which would end that per- 
nicious caste which had infested the whole German nation 
with its own uncharitable aggressiveness, its ideas of militarism 
and might, and which was responsible for all the brutalities 
and excesses that are on record in the training of her Army. 

For him it was an opportunity to help defeating this old 
enemy as far as a man beyond military age and a non-subject 
of the country could help. 

He supported almost every charity for the wounded soldiers 
and the stricken populations of the Allied countries, and he 
gave all he could spare to the War Loan. 

And now comes the reward for such as he in the shape of 
the Registration Act. He is to proclaim every day on every 
business letter: ‘ Born in Germany,” and the brand or name 
of his father. 

This is to be his reward, and the reward of thousands of loyal 
men who came to you under some such circumstances and 
embraced your citizenship—who have been loyal and true to their 
adopted country—who have not only given of their wealth but, 
like yourselves, of their flesh and blood, so that right and justice 
might prevail. 

This is to be their inheritance from the war. 

Branded like merchandise : ** Born in Germany.” 

There is only one more ignominy to be added. Make them 
wear the black, white, and red colours, so that they can be 
recognised and duly ostracised for the indiscretion committed 
before they were one day old.—Yours, etc., 

AN AMERICAN, 


Miscellany 


AN ADOLESCENT 
/ \HERE is a story in Hogg’s Life of Shelley of how 


the poet went on one occasion to a large dinner- 

party at Norfolk House. He sat near the bottom 
of the table, and after a time his neighbour said to him: 
“Pray, who is that very strange old man at the top of 
the table, sitting next to His Grace, who talks so much, 
so loudly, and in so extraordinary a manner, and all about 
himself?” “He is my father,” Shelley replied; “ and 
he is a very strange old man indeed!” Our knowledge 
of Timothy Shelley has been hitherto mainly based upon 
Hogg’s portrait of him—the portrait certainly of a “ very 
strange old man ”—eccentric, capricious, puzzled, blustering, 
“scolding, crying, swearing, and then weeping again,” 
then bringing out the old port, and assuring everybody 
at great length that he was highly respected in the House 
of Commons—“ and by the Speaker in particular, who 
told him they could not get on without him ’’—and then 
turning in a breath from some rambling anecdote of poachers 
in Sussex to a proof of the existence of the Deity, extracted 
from “* Palley’s Evidences.” (“My father always will call 
him Palley,” the poet complained; “why does he call 
him so?” “I do not know, unless it be to rhyme to 
Sally,” was Hogg’s only suggestion.) And Hogg produces 
specimens of “ the epistles of the beloved Timothy,” which, 
as he says, are “very peculiar letters ’—‘ exactly like 
letters that had been cut in two, and the pieces afterwards 
joined at hazard ; cross readings, as it were, cross questions 
and crooked answers.” Such is Hogg’s portrait. But 
Hlogg was not always accurate; he was capable of 
rearranging facts for his own purposes; he was even 
capable of rewriting letters which he alleged he was quoting 
from the originals. It seemed, therefore, difficult to accept 
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his presentment of “the poor old governor” as literally 
true; the letters especially looked as if they had been 
delicately manipulated—even an irate and port-bibbing 
country gentleman of the time of the Regency could hardly 
be supposed in sober earnest to have been the author of 
quite so much incoherence and of quite so little grammar. 
One guessed that Hogg, with his unscrupulous pen, had 
been touching things up. But now Mr. Ingpen has dis- 
covered and published* a collection of documents which 
give us a great deal of first-hand information upon Sir 
Timothy and his relations with his son. These documents, 
drawn principally from the correspondence of the Shelleys’ 
family lawyer, William Whitton, are full of interest ; they 
are concerned with many important incidents in Shelley’s 
career, and they substantiate—in a remarkable way— 
Hogg’s account of Sir Timothy. It becomes clear, in the 
light of these new and unimpeachable manuscripts, that 
Hogg’s portrait was by no means a fancy one, that “ the 
epistles of the beloved Timothy” were in truth “ very 
peculiar ”— illiterate, confused, and hysterical to an extra- 
ordinary degree, and that his conduct was of a piece with 
his correspondence—a singular mixture of futility and 
queerness. Indeed, if in all the other elements of his 
character Shelley was the very antithesis of his father, there 
can be no doubt at all where his eccentricity came from. 

Of course, Sir Timothy is only interesting from the accident 
of his fatherhood. It is one of Fate’s little ironies that 
the poor old governor, who in the natural course of things 
would have dropped long since into a deserved and decent 
oblivion, should still be read about and thought about— 
that even his notes to his lawyer should be carefully 
unearthed, elaborately annotated, and published in a 
large book—for the sake of a boy whom he disliked and 
disapproved of, whom he did his best to injure while living, 
and whose very memory he tried hard to suppress. He 
is immortal, as the French say, malgré lui—an unwilling 
ghost caught up into an everlasting glory. And as to 
Shelley himself, it may be hoped that Mr. Ingpen’s book 
will lead the way to a clearer vision of a creature who, 
for all his fame, still stands in need of a little understanding. 
It is a misfortune that the critics and biographers of poets 
should be for the most part highly respectable old gentlemen ; 
for poets themselves are apt to be young, and are not apt 
to be highly respectable. Sometimes the respectable old 
gentlemen are frankly put out; but sometimes they try 
to be sympathetic—with results at least equally unfortunate. 
In Shelley’s case it is difficult to decide whether the distressed 
self-righteousness of Matthew Arnold’s famous essay or 
the solemn adoration of Professor Dowden’s standard 
biography gives the falser impression. Certainly the 
sympathetic treatment is the more insidious. The bias 
of Matthew Arnold’s attack is obvious; but the process 
by which, through two fat volumes, Shelley’s fire and 
air have been transmuted into Professor Dowden’s cotton- 
wool and rose-water is a subtler revenge of the world’s 
upon the most radiant of its enemies. 

Mr. Ingpen’s book deals chiefly with that part of Shelley’s 
life which elapsed between his expulsion from Oxford and 
his separation from his first wife. It is the most contro- 
versial period of Shelley’s career—the period particularly 
selected by Matthew Arnold for his high-toned fleerings 
and by Professor Dowden for his most ponderous palliations. 
It is the period of the elopement with Harriet Westbrook, 
of the sudden flittings and ceaseless wanderings to and 
fro between Edinburgh, York, Keswick, Wales, Ireland, 
Devonshire, and London, of the wild Dublin escapade, 
of the passionate correspondence and furious quarrel 
with Miss Hitehener, of the composition of Queen Mab, 





* Shelley in England. New Facts and Letters from the St -lley- 
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and of the elopement with Mary Godwin. The great 
merit of Mr. Ingpen’s new letters is that they show us 
the Shelley of these three years, neither as the Divine 
Poet nor as the Outcast from Society, but in the painful 
and prosaic posture of a son who is on bad terms with 
his father and wants to get money out of him. Now there 
is one fact which must immediately strike every reader 
of this correspondence, and which really affords the clue 
to the whole queer history : Shelley’s extraordinary youth- 
fulness. And it is just this fact which writers on Shelley 
seem persistently to ignore. It is almost impossible to 
remember, as one watches their long faces, that the object 
of all their concern was a youth scarcely out of his teens ; 
that Shelley was eighteen when he was expelled from 
Oxford, that he was just nineteen when he eloped with 
Harriet, who was herself sixteen, that he was under twenty- 
two when he eloped with Mary, while Mary was not 
seventeen. In reality, Shelley during these years was 
an adolescent, and an adolescent in whom the ordinary 
symptoms of that time of life were present in a peculiarly 
intense form. His restlessness, his crudity of thought and 
feeling, his violent fluctuations of sentiment, his enthusiasms 
and exaggerations, his inability to judge correctly cither 
the mental processes of other people or the causal laws 
which govern the actual world—all these are the familiar 
phenomena of adolescence ; in Shelley’s case they happened 
to be combined with a high intelligence, a determined 
will, and a wonderful unworldliness; but, none the less, 
the adolescence was there. 

That was the fundamental fact which his father, like 
his commentators, failed to realise. He persisted in treating 
Shelley’s behaviour seriously. The leaflet for which Shelley 
was sent down from Oxford, The Necessity of Atheism, 
signed ‘“‘ Jeremiah Stukeley,” and circulated to all the 
Bishops and Heads of Houses, was obviously little more 
than a schoolboy’s prank; but Atheism happened at 
that moment to be the bugbear of the governing classes, 
and Sir Timothy lost his head. Instead of attempting to 
win over the youth by kindness, instead of sending his 
mother to him to bring him home, the old man adopted 
the almost incredible course of refusing to have any 
communication with his son, save through the family 
lawyer. And the lawyer, Whitton, was the last man who 
should have been entrusted with such a task. His letters 
show him to have been a formal and testy personage, 
with the disposition, and sometimes the expressions, of 
a butler. “‘ You care not, you say,” he wrote to Shelley, 
“for Family Pride. Allow me to tell you that the first 
part of the Family Pride of a Gent is to preserve 
a propriety of manners and a decency of expression in 
communication, and your forgetfulness of those qualifica- 
tions towards me in the letter I have just received induces 
me to say,” etc. “* The Gent.” Whitton told Sir Timothy, 
“is very angry, and has thought proper to lecture me 
on the occasion.” “ The occasion” was Shelley’s innocent 
suggestion that he should be allowed to resign his inheritance 
to the family property (worth over £200,000) in return 
for a settled income of £100 a year. The lawyer was 
appalled, and easily whipped up Sir Timothy into a hectic 
fury. “The insulting, ungentlemanly letter to you,” 
wrote the indignant, incoherent parent, “appears the high- 
toned, self-will’d dictate of the Diabolical Publications 
which have unluckily fallen in his way, and given this 
Bias to his mind, that is most singular. To cast off all 
thoughts of his Maker, to abandon his Parents, to wish 
to relinquish his Fortune and to court Persecution all 
seems to arise from the same source. The most mild 
mode of giving his conduct a thought, it must occur that 
these sallies of Folly and Madness ought to be restrain’d 
and kept within bounds. Nothing provokes him so much 
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as civility, he wishes to become what he would term a 
martyr to his sentiments—nor do I believe he would feel 
the Horrors of being drawn upon a Hurdle, or the shame 
of being whirl’d in the Pillory.” If with these views Sir 
Timothy had decided to cut off his son altogether and 
let him shift for himself, there might have been something 
to be said for him. But he could not bring himself to do 
that. Instead, while refusing to allow Shelley to return 
home, he doled out to him an allowance of £200 a year; 
and then, when the inevitable happened, and the inflammable 
youth, lonely in London, fell into the arms of the beautiful 
Harriet, imagined he was rescuing her from a persecuting 
family, and married her, the foolish old man cut off the 
allowance without a word. Shelley’s letters to his father 
at this juncture reveal completely the absurd ingenuousness 
of his mind. Penniless, married, in a strange town— 
he had eloped with Harriet to Edinburgh—and altogether 
dependent upon his father’s good will, Shelley brought 
himself to beg for money, and yet, in the very same breath, 
could not resist the opportunity of lecturing Sir Timothy 
upon his duties as a Christian. “ Father, are you a 
Christian? ... I appeal to your duty to the God whose 
worship you profess, I appeal to the terrors of that day 
which you believe to seal the doom of mortals, then clothed 
with immortality. Father, are you a Christian? Judge 
not, then, lest you be judged.... What! Will you not 
forgive? How, then, can your boasted professions of 
Christianity appear to the world,” and so on, and so on, 
through page after page and letter after letter. As 
Mr. Ingpen says, it is indeed strange that no inkling of 
the mingled pathos and comedy of these appeals should 
have touched Sir Timothy. And then, when the poor boy 
was met by nothing but silence, we see him breaking out 
into ridiculous invective. “You have treated me ill, 
vilely. When I was expelled for Atheism, you wished 
I had been killed in Spain.... If you will not hear my 
name, J will pronounce it. Think not I am an insect 
whom injuries destroy . . . had I money enough I would 
meet you in London and hollow in your ears Bysshe, Bysshe, 
Bysshe . . . aye, Bysshe till you’re deaf.” Had I money 
enough! Truly, in the circumstances, an exquisite proviso ! 

These are the central incidents with which Mr. Ingpen’s 
book is concerned ; but it is difficult to indicate in a short 
space the wealth of human interest and curious detail 
contained in these important letters. They may be recom- 
mended alike to the psychologist and the historian, to 
the reader of Professor Dowden and the admirer of Matthew 
Arnold. Mr. Ingpen is also able to throw fresh light on 
some other circumstances of interest: he shows for the 
first time that Shelley was actually arrested for debt; 
he gives new documents bearing upon Harrict’s suicide ; 
and he reproduces in facsimile extracts from the poet’s 
manuscript note-book, found among the debris of the 
Ariel. Not the least amusing part of his book is that 
in which he traces the relations between Sir Timothy and 
Mary Shelley, after the tragedy in the Gulf of Spezzia. 
The epistles of the beloved Timothy retain their character 
to the end. “To lose an eldest son in his lifetime,” he 
writes to Whitton, “and the unfortunate manner of his 
losing that life, is truely melancholy to think of, but as 
it has pleas’d the Great Author of our Being so to dispose 
of him I must make up my mind with resignation.” And 
Whitton’s own style loses nothing of its charm. After 
Shelley’s death, one of his Oxford ereditors—a plumber— 
applied to the lawyer for the payment of a bill. Whitton 
not only refused to pay, but took the opportunity of pointing 
the appropriate moral. “The officious interference of 





you and others,” he informed the unfortunate plumber, 
did a most serious injury to the Gent that is now no more.” 
Lytron STRACHEY. 





HANNAKER MILL (1913) 


Sally is gone that was so kindly ; 
Sally is gone from Hannaker Hill. 

And the briar grows ever since then so blindly ; 
And ever since then the clapper is still . . . 
And the sweeps have fallen from Hannaker Mill. 


Hannaker Hill is in desolation ; 

Ruin a-top and a field unploughed. 
And Spirits that call on a falling nation, 
Spirits that loved her calling aloud ; 

Spirits abroad in a windy cloud. 


Spirits that call and no one answers— 
Hannaker’s down and England's done. 

Wind and thistle for pipe and dancers, 
And never a ploughman under the sun : 


Never a ploughman, never a one. 
H. Be.oc. 


Drama 
THE HIRED GIRL 


HE HIREDGIRL, by Herman Heijermans (admirably 
translated by Miss Christopher St. John), is a 
Its kind is the 


, 


remarkable play of its kind. 
excruciating naturalistic. ‘“ The Pioneer Players” have 
been doing very well by us lately. A month ago they gave 
us a fine Spanish melodrama of swirling passions, swift and 
overwhelming, and their last production was just as powerful 
in its own way ; a way as different from Echegaray’s as the 
meticulous realism of the Dutch school is from the vigorous 
rhetoric and florid energy of Spanish painting. Appro- 
priately enough, 7'he Hired Girl is a study of a Dutch interior. 
It is a sordid interior. No pearly indoor lights here; no 
doors opening on neat, sunny brick-paved yards or on 
speckless floors, reminding us that it may be true after all 
that man wants but little here below, and that order and 
quietness are very satisfying, very great and graceful boons. 
On the contrary, it is the desecrating spirit of blackmail 
that broods over the home of the unhappy little Friu 
Grohman, left alone, while her husband is away on business. 
For she is in the power of Marie, her maid, who knows that 
one night she let a lover (her music-master) in. Marie uses 
that knowledge not only to extort money and every kind 
of “perk,” linen, slippers, cigars, wines, omelettes, liqueurs— 
but also to humiliate and degrade her weak young mistress 
with a persistent virulence which makes the spectators 
squirm, and disguises from them (unless they happen to be 
people who can master even the impulse of pity) the under- 
lying significance of the play. The author has hinted at 
it in his title; Marie is really the heroine of the piece. 
We hate most the malicious whom we fear. Nearly 
everybody is afraid at least of a hypothetical blackmailer, 
in the sense that there are things in their lives which it 
would be at any rate extremely unpleasant if they were 
disclosed to certain people. I do not suppose there were 
many people in the audience on Sunday who looked at 
Marie as impartially as her creator did. They thought 
of her, I expect, as a mere monster, a sort of inhuman 
hydra, in whose slimy folds the life, the gaiety, the happiness 
of a helpless young wife were slowly sucked away. Marie 
is as hideous as an octopus; there is no getting over that. 
But her ugliness (and Miss Sydney Fairbrother acted her 
with the self-immolating thoroughness of an artist) is after 
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all in part the creation of the inhumanity of those she has 
served. It was so natural to be struck with her sour, 
pitiless insolence to the exclusion of everything else 
that the touches of humanity which her creator put 
into her might well have escaped notice. But they were 
there all the time. If I dwell on them a moment in prefer- 
ence to dilating upon the painful pity roused by the tortures 
of Lotti, it is in order that in retrospect those who saw 
the play may note that it was a profounder and a more 
impartial work of art than they perhaps thought, while 
they were shivering before the embodiment of the potential 
enemy of us all—the person who knows something about 
us which we would conceal, and uses the knowledge as a 
rod to drive and beat us. Marie drunk, entertaining her 
relations in the absence of her mistress, is a broken pane 
through which we can peep into her hidden nature ; and, lo! 
there is, really is, at the bottom, even of this sordid harpy, 
some humanity. From her miserable soliloquies, inter- 
rupted by intoxicated giggles, we can piece together some 
explanation of her vindictiveness, and it has not such an 
inhuman cause after all. She went young into service 
with Lotti’s family ; Lotti the pretty, the petted. Detest- 
ing her servitude, Marie envied Lotti with all the accu- 
mulated resentment which a concentrated, soured nature 
stores up when in close proximity to a flimsy and fortunate 
character. Marie’s young man jilted her, too, when her 
poor trousseau had got itself together ; while Lotti married 
an amiable, steady engineer. And Lotti has not been able 
to support six months’ solitude without a flirtation, which 
has ended once in her going further than she meant ! Keeping 
the life of a household drudge in mind, we can understand 
something of the venomous, cynical satisfaction with which 
Marie, unlovely, thwarted, prematurely worn, miserable 
slavey that she is, smashes up the half-sham, roseate domes- 
ticity of Lotti’s home, and the contemptuous relish with 
which she forces her spoilt mistress to clean the boots 
and light the fire herself. And we can admire the way in 
which the dramatist, in spite of making us sympathise 
almost intolerably with the victim, has still managed to 
hold the balance true, and thus be fair also to the sufferings 
of the vampire. She, too, is in a hell of her own—a hell 
not by any means entirely of her own making. 

The curtain goes up on Marie lingering with lazy gulosity 
over a slovenly feast of sugar and omelette and wine. She 
is dirty in her person and the room is in nasty disorder. 
Her fect are on the table, and she is cooing over a little cur 
she has picked up in the streets, towards which she shows 
the silly tenderness of people whose human affections have 
been starved. The adoration of pets is a surer sign than 
mere shabbiness of failure in life. Where this animal is 
concerned Marie shows a tigerish devotion, and when it 
dies, her eyes (Miss Fairbrother has an exceeding formidable 
pair of eyes when she frowns) blaze with a light of a passion 
which has a pathos as real as that of pretty, pale Lotti, 
twittering and singing over her swecping in order to deceive 
her husband into thinking she has a light heart and is doing 
it for fun—perhaps a deeper pathos, for it is the glare of 
the starving. Cruelty has never a sufficient excuse, but 
heart hunger is the best. 

The drama consists of two situations, on which the 
changes are cunningly rung: Lotti’s struggle to propitiate 
Marie and her efforts to disg uise, first from her aunt, then from 
her husband when he returns, what she has to put up with from 
Marie. The lies with which she screens the fact that she 


is being blackmailed gradually crumble down. Her husband 
comes back to find Marie and her relations, more or less drunk, 
in the sitting-room: it is Marie’s birthday, Lotti explains. 
There is the beastly little dog; he puts that in the outhouse, 
and it dies of cold. Although he feels something is wrong, 
husband and wife spend a lovers’ night together. The next 





morning the little pieces of evidence begin to point more 
insistently in the direction of Marie having a hold over his 
wife. She is wearing Lotti’s slippers; Lotti’s linen comes 


_back with Marie’s washing ; Marie has a key of the bureau ; 


above all, Lotti won’t hear of giving her notice—does her 
work and defends her frantically. She begs him, too, to 
confess if he has been unfaithful to her while away, and 
there is something in her eagerness to have something to 
forgive which disquicts him. Then he discevers she gave 
Marie a large sum of money on her birthday. So she is 
being blackmailed! What isthe reason? The truth comes 
out. She cries and sobs: “Oh, at last you know. I’m 
glad you know. I’m glad you know,” and he whimpers a 
little, and does not know what to say. He gets the only 
bit of permanent corroborative evidence out of Marie by 
letting her go off with her spoils, instead of in charge of 
the police. It is a letter which she takes warm from her 
foot out of the heel of her boot. Marie has gone off with 
her birdcage, and with one of her mistress’s shawls on her 
shoulders, and all he has to say to his wife is that what is 
done can’t be undone. We have taken our purge of pity 
and terror; the play is over. 

But if we have swallowed it to the dregs, I think the 
imagination will also follow the departing figure of Marie 
with something like compassion. Can’t you see her as a 
blowzy, dirty old solitary draggletail, muttering to herself 
as she walks about the streets or sits huddled under arch- 
ways, chewing and re-chewing for ever the bitter cud of 
her brief revenge for a long life of drudgery; getting 
madder and madder, more and more shut in with her stale, 
aching grievance that no one has ever treated her as a 
human being; sharing to the last her grimy crusts with 
sparrows and stray cats? She has been abominable ; but 
if she had had a tithe of the happiness her miserable little 
victim was too heedless to guard, I do not think she would 
have ground her down with quite that rasping contempt 
which made the first gush of one’s sympathy leap straight 
to Lotti. 

And the domestic pair? Well, you can guess what 
happened afterwards. Juxtaposition, prettiness, humble 
cajolery can do a great deal, though it is true that what is 
done cannot be undone. Curt Grohman became cynical 
in an easy-going way about Lotti and about all women, 
whom he thought he understood, finding them on the whole 
less interesting than bridges. He began even to find a 
sort of convenience, though he never admitted this to 
himself, in having been the deeply wronged one. It gave 
him a pull in all sorts of ways, and freedom, too, to pick 
up a little amusement on his journeys ; while Lotti, noticing 
that that was the profoundest and most lasting effect upon 
him of her conduct, really ceased to love him, which she had 
never done before. She discovered she was not musical, 
sold the piano, and never went to concerts. She became 
a bad mother to her children as they grew up, acquiring a 
horror of any sort of freedom, and guarding them from 
the arts more than from dissipation. She became charitably 
censorious in conversation, and though she really in her 
heart distrusted men most, when she talked she always said 
that women were to blame for every trouble, and she 
swallowed at once all gossip against her women friends. 
She died at a ripe old age. To the last one of her favourite 
topics was the servant question. She often said she did 
not know what servants were coming to; she, thank good- 
ness though, had now a perfect jewel. 

Miss Christine Silver acted Lotti beautifully ; the whole 
production was excellent. It was preceded by a mono- 
logue by Mr. Michael Sherbrooke, impersonating a Russian 
Jew; which was a first-rate piece of acting. I am sorry I 
have no space in which to comment on its merits. 

Desmonp MacCartuay. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE first issue of 4n Annual of New Poetry has just 
been published at 5s. net by Constable’s. The 


contributors are Gordon Bottomley, W. H. Davies, 
John Drinkwater, Edward Eastaway, Robert Frost, W. W. 
Gibson, T. Sturge Moore, and R. C. Trevelyan. Most of 
these writers have contributed to the two books of “* Georgian 
Poetry,” which will, presumably, be followed by a third and 
a fourth; and one’s first thought is that the overlapping 
will be inconvenient unless the rate at which good new verse 
is produced is speeded up. After reading the volume, how- 
ever, one feels that the editor of the Georgian books has not 
lost much by missing the chance of publishing in his mis- 
cellany the works now presented to the public. 


x * * 


Several of the authors represented have done good work, 
and will again. But neither Mr. Gordon Bottomley nor Mr. 
Davies is at his best here, and Mr. Sturge Moore’s Micah, 
though in places it has the vividness and the grave music 
characteristic of his verse, is not, to put it bluntly, uni- 
formly interesting. The best of Mr. Bottomley’s lyrics is 
The Ploughman, in which he reflects on the number of times 
he has seen the ploughman, on the fell, leaving “ man’s 
tide-mark ” on ridge after ridge and turning “ the hard grey 
soil to brown.”” But certain stanzas about the passage of 
time cannot but remind one that the same thing has been 
very much better done in the Shropshire Lad’s poem 
about the cherry trees. Mr. R. C. Trevelyan’s Indian 
mythological play The Pearl Tree, on the other hand, is one 
of the best things of his that I have seen. All sorts of things 
can be said against it. The Janguage is thin, and the 
rhythms commonplace; but the author has seen very 
clearly the things he is describing, and his very indifference 
to the details of craftsmanship allows him to move rapidly 
with his “‘ story.”” He has a vigorous imagination, but lacks 
artistic gifts which are possessed by many pcople with no 
imaginations at all. 

* * * 


Mr. Gibson, Mr. Drinkwater, and Mr. Frost, I admit, I 
never have liked; and like here less than ever. Mr. Gibson 
habitually writes prose-sketches in verse. They are the sort 
of prose-sketches that weckly papers used to print before 
the war. You take a pathetic figure, usually a poor old man 
(the Lloyd George of the Old Age Pensions period would have 
been a good hand at this), and describe his poverty, his 
grey hairs, his loneliness and his memories of sweeter things. 
I don’t suggest that this kind of subject is outside the 
artist’s province ; I mercly suggest that there is almost a 
formula for doing it, and that in any case it might as well 
be done in prose as in the sort of banal foot-rule verse Mr. 
Gibson does it in. One of his present batch of novelettes 
has an odd scene. A (poor old) man goes to a peer’s country 
house to mend the china, is received by the butler, and 
is informed that his lordship “ won’t require no more 
crocks riveted or mended till the war is over ”— 
which sentence, though you may not think it, is a 
passage of “rhymed verse,” and _ illustrates perfectly 
the way in which this author habitually misplaces 
his accents. The scene does not appear to me, in any 
of its details, very convincing, even in war-time. Mr. 
Drinkwater’s verse, like Mr. Gibson’s, shows him to be a 
good man, a sensitive man, and an idealist; but he is 
usually an uninspired and uninspiring poct. He can give his 
work a certain polish ; but you might as well have honest 
deal as pitechpine. As for Mr. Robert Frost, one really must 





protest against this effort to impose dull American poets 
upon us when we can produce such people so easily our- 
selves. I have no room here to print one of his poems at 
length ; I don’t know that I should do so even if I had. His 
defects include almost every possible defect except obscurity; 
but, in a poem at all events, intelligibility is a poor sub- 
stitute for intelligence. 
* - * 


The one poet whose contributions make this book really 
worth having is Mr. Edward Eastaway. This name is a 
pseudonym ; I happen to be aware that it conceals the 
identity of a man who has written large numbers of prose- 
works ; but as it appears to be his wish to remain pseudony- 
mous, I leave it for someone else to strip off the disguise. 
One’s knowledge did not prepossess one in favour of his 
poetry ; one did not think that a real gift for verse could 
remain so long unexploited without becoming atrophied. 
But the unlikely has happened ; and his poems are better 
than his prose, good though some of this has been. There 
are not enough of them here to give one an exact notion of 
his power and his limitations. But The Wood, Aspens, The 
Brook, Wind and Mist, and For These would, by themselves, 
be enough to show that he is worth fifty Frosts. His verse 
does not sing, and it never shouts ; yet the absence of music 
in the words is compensated for by a sort of music of the 
mind. He seizes a moment’s mood, and gives it with 
all the circumstances that lead to it and the ripples it leaves 
behind it ; and if you find hismoods monotonous he gives his 
answer in the last stanza of Aspens : 

All day and night, save winter, every weather, 
Above the inn, the smithy and the shop, 


The aspens at the cross-roads talk together 
Of rain, until their last leaves fall from the top. 


Out of the blacksmith’s cavern comes the ringing 
Of hammer, shoe and anvil; out of the inn 

The clink, the hum, the roar, the random singing, 
The sounds that for these fifty years have been. 


Whatever wind blows, while they and I have leaves 
We cannot other than an aspen be 

That ceaselessly, unreasonably grieves, 

Or so men think who like a different tree. 


One of the best of his poems is Wind and Mist, in which a 
man describes a house that he used to occupy on the edge of 
the downs, and on winter days it was like being on a cliff’s 
edge above a gulf of mist. I hear that the author (who is 
now in the army in France) intends shortly to issue a volume 
of his own. If they are as interesting as those given here 
they will give him his place among contemporary pocts at 
once. 
* * * 

To-day, which recently dropped out of the ranks of the 
weekly press, has now reappeared as an agreeably printed 
sixpenny quarterly. The editor, Mr. Holbrook Jackson, 
says that his object is to produce “ a small and companion- 
able review of life and letters, giving only what is durable 
in prose and poetry.” It is a worthy and a difficult ambition, 
and one wishes him luck. The contributors to his first number 
include Messrs. Arthur Symons, William Watson, Ralph 
Hodgson and W. H. Davies; there is a notice of the late 
William De Morgan, and, rather oddly, an article about 
Mr. Barker, the bone-setter, who is not only—I do not doubt 
it—a remarkable bone-setter, but a man with a unique 
gift for cropping up in the public prints when one doesn’t 
expect him. The De Morgan obituary contains an interesting 
quotation from a letter of 1915. The aged novelist wrote to 
say, “ I have put aside all serious writing, and employ myself 
making devices to destroy submarines.” 

SOLOMON EacLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Shadow-Line: A Confession. By JosErpn Conrap. 
Dent. 5s. net. 

Lewis Seymour and Some Women. 
Heinemann. 6s. net. 

This Way Out. By Mrs. Henry Dupeney. 


5s. net. 


The Shadow-Line suggests a comparison with The Ancient 
Mariner. There is a ship in it becalmed and bewitched ; 
it is not so much a story as that single episode. It shows 
us @ young man, moved by a sudden inexplicable impulse— 
“the green sickness of late youth ’—to leave his ship, and 
then suddenly, fortuitousiy, given command of another 
ship—a promotion for which in the ordinary course he 
might have had to wait many years. (When I say “ for- 
tuitously,” I use the word as it should always be used, 
as a convenient shorthand for inexplicable things: readers 
of Mr. Conrad will not need to be reminded of how little 
scope his art usually leaves for any real fortuity—of 
how persistently he fills his world with the feeling of vague 
compulsive powers, influences uncomprehended, tragic 
necessities that urge the hands and snare the feet of men). 
The new ship lies in harbour at Bankok. Its former captain, 
whose death at sea has caused the vacancy, was mad ; 
prompted by obscure sentiments of revenge against fate or 
mankind, he tried to lose his ship with all hands by essaying 
an impossible course, but he was ill and the first mate over- 
ruled him, and his illness ended in death. Bankok is 
haunted with fever, and the problem for the new captain is 
to get his ship out to the open sea: there, he believes, his 
troubles will fall off him and he will be safe. But the fever 
clings, man after man goes down with it: of wind there is 
either none at all or one short contradictory puff after 
another: ultimately, besides the captain himself, only 
one man is left immune from fever, and he has heart-disease. 
And daily the danger grows that the whole thing, ship and 
crew, will be lost through the sheer helplessness of a sailing- 
vessel without wind : 


By Grorce Moore. 


Methuen. 


In my endless vigil in the face of the enemy I had been haunted by 
gruesome images enough. I had had visions of a ship drifting in 
calms and swinging in light airs, with all her crew dying slowly about 
her decks. Such things had been known to happen. 


To add to the general horror, the first mate is definitely 
persuaded—and extreme illness intensifies the obsession— 
that the malignancy of the dead captain has cast a spell on 
the ship: the sea-buried body lies right across the course 
the ship should take, and until the spell is broken, the 
mate thinks, there is no hope of progress or salvation. 
Mr. Conrad can scarcely commit himself simply to such 
an explanation ; yet he never Jets us forget it. In that dim 
borderground where the mind is sure of nothing, where the 
subjective illusion seems to change places dancingly with 
the objective fact, who shall say what is the true explana- 
tion of anything? In Mr. Conrad’s art the very antithesis 
of subjective and objective becomes unthinkable. His 
method here, as always, is psychological. He makes us 
see his changing pictures as they change in the minds of his 
characters. The Shadow-Line is more bare and simple 
than his earlier stories in the same vein. The old efficiency 
of phrase is found (with occasional lapses, such as: “a 
perpetual consciousness of unpleasant physical sensations 
in his internal economy,” and “ consigning” so-and-so 
“to eternal perdition”). But there is not all the old 
magic. There is something abrupt, casual, in the treatment. 
It is as if we were being told: “* This is the fact, whether it 
moves you or not ”—and in consequence we are not moved. 
There are books, and books by writers much inferior to Mr. 
Conrad, which one reads with a thrill of excitement. Out 


of The Shadow-Line I, at any rate, can get no excitement 
whatever. But it is interesting throughout, beautiful in 
places; there is much of it that no one but Mr. Conrad 
could have written. 

With her anchor at the bow and clothed in canvas to her very trucks, 
my command seemed to stand as motionless as a model ship set on the 
gleams and shadows of polished marble. It was impossible to distin- 
guish land from water in the enigmatical tranquillity of the immense 
forces of the world. A sudden impatience possessed me. 

** Won’t she answer the helm at all ?” I said irritably to the man 
whose strong brown hands grasping the spokes of the wheel stood out 
lighted in the darkness; like a symbol of mankind’s claim to the 
direction of its own fate. 


That is the beginning of the voyage: the irony of the last 
sentence is typical of Mr. Conrad’s art. 

I honestly don’t know what to make of Lewis Seymour 
and Some Women. I gather from the preface that it is an 
old story re-told, 4 Modern Lover in a modernised form. 
I gather, too, that Mr. Moore hugely enjoyed writing it: 
it occurred to him in his bath, and he “ dried and dressed ” 
himself ‘* hurriedly and ran downstairs to begin the dictation 
while the rashers were roasting.” 

After breakfast the dictation was resumed, and the composition 
flowed on steadily and easily, swayed by the anecdote ; description 
and dialogue rolJed themselves into my secretary’s notebook like a 
summer sea over a long white strand with here and there a rock around 
which the tide swirled day after day—halcyon days of fifteen hundred, 
two thousand, sometimes two thousand five hundred, words in the day. 


I quote this because from Mr. Moore one may quote literally 
at random. What a style! It matters not how trivial or 
how perverse the things he is saying, that equable, appar- 
ently effortless, melody rings true. I never read A Modern 
Lover, so I can make no comparisons or contrasts between 
the new and the old. The new, certainly, but for that 
magical style, would be dull enough. There is great psycho- 
logical ingenuity, but no charactcrisation, for all the charac- 
ters'are scen in a hard, cold light, and a one-sided light at 
that—a limelight from a solitary wing. The physical 
aspect of the relation between the sexes is insisted on till 
it loses not merely beauty, but interest. Sex, like anything 
else in life, depends on harmony and proportion—it gives 
and takes colour—it helps to build the world which in turn 
gives it meaning. The moment it becomes exclusive, it is 
done for. Lewis Seymour’s “ Joves,” if his relations with 
women can be called “‘love”’ at all, seem starved, distress- 
ful things. The book is notable, of course, because Mr. 
George Moore is a man of genius and everything he touches 
is notable. But I am glad he enjoyed writing it, since it 
is as well for someone to enjoy it, and enjoyment is hardly 
the emotion it will give its readers. 

Mrs. Dudeney has attempted a most ambitious theme. 
Her title in a sense gives the game away, for the war is to too 
many writers, artistically, a “ way out ”—and art does not 
need ways out, but only ways on. The war is really neither 
here nor there in Mrs. Dudeney’s story—all the interest 
and all the excitement are apart from it There is a 
queer Cornish family, some of them excessively passionate, 
others essentially celibate—celibate through an instinctive 
coldness which remains spiritually untouched even when 
they cease to be in mere fact celibate at all. But this 
celibacy, this lack, is balanced in some of them by ardours 
of another kind—ardours violent enough to culminate in 
insanity and murder. This is Mrs. Dudeney’s problem: 
to make the intention and attempt of murder understand- 
able and probable amid the ordinary peaceful affairs of liter- 
ary life. Her central characters are a brother and sister, 
the latter vain, vulgar and cold, but good-hearted and, in 
literary power, great (at any rate she is supposed to produce 
one work of superlative merit); the former full of a mad 
craving for success, but unable in achievement to overcome 
the thwartings of a poor and distracted mind. Mrs. 
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Dudeney never sinks to melodrama; her attempt to con- 
vince one of her characters’ psychological reality is skilful 
and sincere. But I do not think she does convince one of 
either the sister’s literary possibilities or the brother’s 
criminal tendencies. The minor characters would succeed 
were it not for the harsh, abrupt style, which is presumably 
meant to fit the mood of the main theme. But to say that 
Mrs. Dudeney has not succeeded in a task of exceptional 
difficulty is not to deny that her book has considerable 
qualities of originality and of interest: all her books 
have those. GERALD GOULD. 


RECONSTRUCTION 


The Hope for Society. Essays on ‘‘Social Reconstruction 
After the War.” By Various Writers. Edited by Miss 
Lucy Garpner for the Interdenominational Con- 
ference of the Social Service Union. Bell. 8s. net. 


The Industrial Outlook. By Various Writers. Edited by 
H. SanperRSON Furniss. Chatto. 8s. 6d. net. 


Collections of essays “‘ by various writers” on different 
aspects of any serious subject are usually disappointing ; 
and they seldom secure anything like the attention that is 
paid to a systematic treatise by one author. Under present 
conditions such groups of essays are apparently all that 
can be produced on Social Reconstruction ; and nearly all 
those that have yet appeared are slight and superficial, and 
plainly only of ephemeral interest. The two volumes now 
under review are markedly superior, and deserve to be read 
and seriously considered. 

The Hope for Society is a very good book indeed, full of 
pregnant suggestions, informative, and inspiring. Let no one 
be put off by the fact that it is the outcome of “ the Inter- 
denominational Summer School held at Swanwick in Derby- 
shire ” during ten days last summer. If Summer Schools 
take to producing books as suggestive, and at the same time 
as practical as this, we shall cease to sigh over the pre- 
occupation that absorbs our economists or the shortcomings 
of the Economic Section of the British Association. In 
twelve well-arranged chapters we get the advice of the 
Bishop of Oxford, Mr. J. A. Hobson, Mr. Clutton Brock, 
Sir Hugh Bell, the Rev. A. J. Carlyle, Mr. St. George Heath, 
Miss Bondfield, Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, Mr. Christopher 
Turnor, Mr. Roden Buxton, Mr. Philip Kerr and Mr. Ernest 
Barker on industrial, commercial, agricultural, artistic, 
moral and Imperial relations after the war—‘ except in 
opinion,” as Carlyle said of his conversations with Sterling, 
“not disagreeing.” 

It is never easy, and perhaps never quite fair, to seek to 
justify a judgment on a book by brief quotations. We may 
note that the Bishop of Oxford considers that English politics 
before the war enabled him to understand “ these Sadducean 
families there in Jerusalem,” and how he feels it would not be 
“at all difficult to write the leading articles in the Daily 
Sadducee or the Weekly Pharisee” on the occasion of the 
Atonement. Dr. Carlyle is lucid and persuasive about the 
restoration of Trade Union conditions. Mr. St. George Heath 
on “ The New Social Conscience as to the Use of Income ” 
reminds us that all the advice of the National War Savings 
Committee against any personal expenditure beyond what 

is needed for personal efficiency is just as applicable and just 
as valid in peace as in war. Why should not the posters 
urging us not to spend remain up after the war? Why do 
we persist in employing between one and two million of 
domestic servants, and spending ten times as much on motor- 
cars as on maternity ? 


If anyone wants a subject for a war novel, I suggest that of a short 
story written about an eccentric pro-German millionaire, who lives 





in England, and has a vast quantity of American securities. What 
he could do would be to employ thousands of people as a 
retinue for himself, and pay them absurdly high wages. The result 
would be that he could entirely stop the production of munitions 
anywhere in his neighbourhood, and the Government would be power- 
less to interfere without a special Act of Parliament. 


And the “ new social conscience”’ will need to cut deep. 


Either the class war is going to increase in intensity or else a real 
change of heart will have to take place in the people who control 
industry. . . . I think the new social conscience with regard to 
income would start with a kind of resolution like this: ‘ Never to 
employ on ourselves any labour or services unless we are convinced 
that, for the sake of some purpose that we believe in, we are justified 
in withdrawing labour from the making of necessities ; always to be 
keeping in mind that any labour we employ upon ourselves is being 
diverted from making the necessities that the mass of the people 
are so greatly in need of.” 


Curiously enough, the only chapter in the volume which is 
glaringly at fault, alike in its economics and in its industrial 
survey—how hard it is for a camel to get through the 
needle’s eye—is that by Sir Hugh Bell, one of the very few 
employers who habitually take an intellectual view of 
business. He misunderstands the feeling of the manual 
workers which has produced “ ca’ canny,” and a resentment 
of competitive piecework, when he ascribes the men’s action 
to a desire to limit production in the belief “ that by re- 
stricting output they could raise wages.” This, as he rightly 
indicates, is typically an employer’s fallacy, applicable to 
the production of commodities. It is certainly, as he says, 
shared by workmen, but the regulations to which it gives rise 
are those restricting apprenticeship, objecting to boy-labour, 
and excluding outsiders from the trade. The resistance 
to competitive piecework, and the sullen refusal to work 
at top speed when short-sighted employers impose picce- 
work or premium bonus systems unsafeguarded by Col- 
lective Bargaining, are inspired by quite a different feeling, 
which it is important not to misunderstand. It is not any 
limitation of total output that the men are here seeking, 
but the maintenance of the Standard Rate per unit of effort ; 
and in this they have the support of the instructed economist. 
Where sensible arrangements have been made to maintain 
the Standard Rate (as among the cotton operatives) we find 
no complaint of “ ca’ canny,” and the strongest possible 
preference for piecework. Nor is this the only error in Sir 
Hugh Bell’s chapter. He rightly tells us that “ of the total 
output in a year it is commonly reckoned that something 
like three-fourths is consumed in maintaining the nation,” 
rich and poor ; but then he argues that only from the balance, 
productively applied as capital by the captains of industry, 
can we “ look for improvements in the mass of the people.” 
Thus, in flat opposition to practically all the economists 
since 1870, he denies, in effect, that the share of the present 
product taken by the capitalist can possibly be reduced, and 
that taken by the wage-earners increased. This, of course, is 
merely a remnant of the wage-fund delusion. According to 
the economists, it would be conceivably quite possible for the 
wage-earners, without reducing the present output, greatly 
to reduce the share that the employer takes from it, without 
total productivity being a penny the less. The scales of per- 
sonal expenditure of the employer and the manual worker 
might, to the great advantage of the community, be brought 
considerably nearer to each other. Sir Hugh Bell goes on 
to argue that “ Trade Union action hastended . . . to 
reduce this surplus ’—the portion of their profits, 
that is, which the landlords and capitalists choose to save 
and invest as new capital. But he only arrives at this con- 
clusion by assuming the necessary continuance of all the 
present expenditure of the rich in personal consumption. 
He actually says, again in flat opposition to the orthodox 
economic teaching, “ that if increased wages are given without 
an increase in output, we are not better, but much worse off” ; 
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because he takes for granted that the rich men must go on 
consuming all that they at present consume, even if their 
profits fall off, and that any alteration in the shares of the 
present product will result in a smaller annual saving. The 
same argument would prove that the nation would gain in 
wealth and productive power by a general reduction of wages, 
because that would enable Sir Hugh Bell and his colleagues, 
without reducing their personal expenditure, to save more ! 
We think more scientific the doctrine of Mr. Hartley Withers, 
of which this volume is very largely an amplification, 
namely, that we ought to acclaim “ the dawn of a belief that 
no industrial victory can be complete, no material achieve- 
ment can have reached its goal, so long as those who do the 
hardest work get so mean a share of the good things of the 
world that they have no chance of life in the fullest sense of 
the word.” 

The Industrial Outlook, in which the several chapters are 
written by a group of the younger economists, Messrs. G. W. 
Daniels, Henry Clay, J. R. Taylor, William Piercy, Arthur 
Ashby, T. E. Gregory and W. H. Pringle, deals, in a some- 
what “harder” tone, but in essentially the same spirit, with 
the relations of employers and employed, agriculture, finance 
and taxation. These are able and unusually well-informed 
essays, full of significant facts and sound doctrine, which 


ought to be read by every social student. 


THE CLAIMS OF SCIENCE 


Science and the Nation. Essays by Cambridge Graduates, 
with an Introduction by the Right Hon. Lorp Moutrton, 
K.C.B., F.R.S. Edited by A. C. Sewarp, F.R.S., 
Master of Downing College, Cambridge. Cambridge 
University Press. 5s. net. 

The gravity of the situation which arose in this country 
on the outbreak of war, the handicap under which we 
laboured in the provision of the essential munitions, and 
the threat of disaster with which our textile industry 
more especially was faced, frightened, as it were, the people 
and Government into a realisation of our past neglect of 
science, and awakened them to a consciousness of the 
pressing need for a more widespread and effective application 
of science to industry. But while we may hope and believe 
that our leading manufacturers and industrialists are 
now alive to the importance of a more thorough application 
of the discoveries of science to the solution of industrial 
problems, there are grounds, at least, for fear that the 
attention of the country may be directed too exclusively 
to the cultivation of science on its immediately utilitarian 
side, and that it may forget the claims of Pure Science, 
or, as Lord Moulton calls it, Experimental Research 
motivated solely by the desire to increase knowledge. 
It is this fear that prompted the publication of this admirable 
series of essays by thirteen Cambridge graduates under 
the editorship of the Master of Downing College. 

In essay after essay—from the impressive opening one 
on “The National Importance of Chemistry” to that 
on “ The Government of Subject Peoples,” which concludes 
the series—we have a recital of the achievements of science 
in its various branches, and it is brought home to us in the 
most convincing manner how the great discoveries and 
inventions—coal-tar dyes, X-rays, wireless telegraphy, 
the production of a rust-resisting wheat of large yielding 
capacity, the modern treatment of disease—have all been 
rendered possible and are all the outcome of a “ steady 
pursuit of knowledge by rational and intelligent research.” 
While it may seem invidious to make special mention of 
one essay when all are excellent, it is perhaps in the essay 
by Professor Bragg on “ Physical Research and the Way 
of its Application ” that one finds the case for Pure Science 








most clearly expressed. The discovery of X-rays, for 
example, the usefulness of which in surgery is clearly 
realised by all, did not come as the result of a demand on 
the part of surgeons. Who could even have thought of 
making such a demand or have “ conceived the possibility 
of being able to do a thing which was uncommonly like 
seeing through a door”? No; it is not as the result of 
consciously directed effort towards a definite end that 
the great discoveries of science are made, simply because 
the end is unknown and there can be no consciousness of 
it. “Science grows like a tree which shoots out new 
branches continually, and at the same time strengthens 
the old”; “it is not realised that the fruit comes at the 
end of a long process, and that even a little application of 
science may be the result of many years of unseen growth 
and labour.” This is the truth which the country must 
realise, and this book will powerfully help towards its 
realisation. 

It is not to the manufacturer, as such, that this book 
makes its special appeal; it is to the Government and 
people of the country. The people of this country as a 
whole, those in authority as well as those under authority, 
must become imbued with the spirit of science, with the 
spirit of knowledge, but the responsibility for action rests 
mainly on the statesmen and rulers of the country. “ Until 
our Universities are in a position to offer appointments 
which carry with them real freedom from financial anxiety 
it is certain that their teachers will not, because they 
cannot, take the leading part which they should in the 
national contributions to knowledge.’ These are the 
words of the Chairman of the Committee of the Privy 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. Will, 
then, that Committee advise the Government to place the 
Universities in a position which would have such beneficial 
results for the entire community? It is, however, not 
merely increased remuneration for the investigators, but 
also more ample facilities and better equipment for the 
work of scientific investigation that are desired. Even 
now the country would give its full support to any action 
which the Government might take to ensure these things ; 
but even if the people hesitated, it is the duty of our leaders 
to lead, and a perusal of this timely and excellent book 
should strengthen their resolve. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH COUNTIES 


Highways and Byways in Nottinghamshire. By J. B. 
Fritu, with Illustrations by Freperick L. Grices. 
Macmillan. 6s. net. 

Highways and Byways in Galloway and Carrick. By 
the Rev. C. H. Dick, with Illustrations by Huc# 
Tuomson. Macmillan. 6s. net. 


Many English and Scottish counties are renowned for 
their beauty of scenery, historical associations, ancient 
cathedrals, or popular seaside resorts, but amongst these 
Nottinghamshire would not, in the estimation of the 
ordinary Briton, take a high place. To him it is a flat 
county in the Midlands, inhabited chiefly by dukes and 
lacemakers, with famous cricketers and football players 
as its most interesting products. It has excited the 
enthusiasm neither of pocts nor of tourists. It has not 
found a native novelist to immortalise its comfortable 
towns and sleepy hollows. Railway companies have not 
boomed its beauty-spots or sought—by alluring advertise- 


ments—to attract the holidaymaker to its gentle slopes™ 


and woodlands. But, after reading Mr. Frith’s excellent 
book, the stranger will be forced to modify his opinions 


considerably. 
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The charm and beauty of this homely county are, indeed, 
unostentatious. It possesses one great river, flowing 
placidly between broad, fertile meadowlands. It owns one 
great forest of ancient fame, whose “ leaf-fringed legends - 
still haunt the ducal enclosures which have, with true 
ducal sagacity, annexed and secured its remains. It has 
its architectural glories; the noble minster of Southwell 
is no unworthy rival of many of our finest cathedrals. 
There is no more lovely example of the best period of 
English architecture than the choir of Southwell, built 
between 1230 and 1250, contrasting—in its lightness and 
fantastic beauty of detail—with the ponderous austerity of 
the Norman nave. Mr. Griggs gives us a charming drawing 
of the west front, whose towers, with their pyramidal 
spires, lend it such a strangely exotic appearance, and 
another of the Chapter House, which, in its perfection 
of tracery—a “‘ song in stone ’’—reminds us of the Sainte 
Chapelle. The county is, indeed, full of mighty parish 
churches which alone would repay a tour. There is a 
picture of East Retford Church and another of Newstead 
Abbey, which combine in a remarkable degree the quality 
of an impressionist sketch with a faithful rendering of 
architectural detail. As for historical associations, did 
not the town of Nottingham see the first raising of the 
King’s standard in the Civil War; and witness some of 
its earliest encounters—those unpretentious battles between 
generals “utterly unacquainted with war” ? But Nottingham 
has always played its part in the unfolding of England’s 
life-story. Robin Hood, Wolsey, Mary Queen of Scots, 
and John Wesley flit across these varied pages, and the 
atmosphere of the aristocratic society of the eighteenth 
century is all-pervading. 

Galloway and Carrick are another story. The wild 
scenery of mountain and glen and rocky coasts and rushing 
rivers are here in profusion. Yet even this district is 
comparatively unknown to the average tourist, to whom, 
as Mr. Dick sadly remarks, Galloway means Port Patrick. 
Sir Walter and Mr. Crockett are at home in these parts, 
and Mary Queen of Scots, with pathetic ubiquity, meets 
us again; but Burns is its presiding genius, and the spirits 
of martyred Covenanters brood over its glens. Mr. Dick, 
who obviously loves the country and all its associations, 
has, with the help of Mr. Hugh Thomson, surveyed this 
romantic district very fascinatingly. 

These two volumes are amongst the best of this series, 
the aim of which is, presumably, to produce a useful guide 
to the district chosen, at the same time providing books 
which do not fall into Charles Lamb’s category of biblia a 
biblia, but can be read at home for their interest by the 
least peregrinatory person. While some of the series have 
missed complete success on one side or the other, these 
volumes admirably fulfil both conditions. The time of 
their appearance is opportune. Patriotism and inexorable 
railway fares combining to forbid the rambling holiday 
of more opulent days, they arrive as a substitute and a 
solace in the study. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Australia in Arms, By Pamup F. E. Scuuter. Fisher Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net. 


To judge from the lists of men and ships contained in this volume, 
as also from the fact that it narrates a good many events outside the 
personal experience of the author, it would seem that it is intended 
for a complete record of the part played in the war by Australian 
soldiers and sailors down to the evacuation of Gallipoli. Such a book 
is all the better owing to the fact that the writer witnessed the Suez 
Canal battle early in February, 1915, and much of the fighting on the 
Peninsula. But the tone is that of the official historian, rather than of 





the warcorrespondent. Mr. Schuler is with those who maintain that the 
Turks were demoralised after their disastrous attack in May, but he 
pronounces no definite opinion as to the wisdom or otherwise of the 
evacuation. The author’s evident anxiety to chronicle the behaviour 
of all the various units and to expound the strategic importance of the 
positions won has discouraged him from story-telling ; and what he 
repeats of the conversation of his countrymen at critical moments 
invariably contains a blank. 


A Vagabond’s Odyssey. By A. Sarroni-Minpieton. Grant Richards. 
10s. 6d. net. 

It is generally to the tales of “ travellers from antique lands ” that 
we listen with most interest. For virgin countries are apt to lack the 
charm of nature long wedded to man or widowed by the death of some 
old civilisation. Accounts of trackless wildernesses and savage peoples 
are often somewhat insipid to minds sophisticated enough to believe 
that the proper study of mankind is, in effect, man—and man in his 
garment of civilisation, not in pre-lapsarian nudity. All this tends 
to enhance Mr. Safroni-Middleton’s achievement. A Vagabond's 
Odyssey for all that it lacks a memorial background, for all that its 
isles are antipodean and its Circes a dusky copper-colour, is a travel- 
book of the most entertaining kind. 

The scene opens in America—Mr. Middleton's first book of re- 
miniscences had brought him thus far—and, having sufficiently painted 
it red, the author sets off to incarnadine the South Seas, his chosen 
quarter of the globe, in which with interruptions in the shape of an 
occasional voyage to England or the Gold Coast or Japan, he remains 
during the whole of the indefinite period covered by this book. He 
travels across the sea before the mast, except on the occasions when he 
is stowed away in the hold. On land, he trusts to his fiddle-playing 
to earn him the glad hospitality of all he meets, settler and aboriginal. 
A wandering minstrel, light in heart and in purse, Mr. Middleton cuts a 
delightfully medieval figure in the pages of his book. He is ready to 
oblige with a hymn at the mission-house, a hornpipe at the cannibals’ 
wedding ; he plays waltzes at a wild Samoan ball, where Robert Louis 
Stevenson is one of the guests ; and once he makes his fiddle cry for 
help when he finds himself shut up, a starving stowaway, in the hold 








THE DECLINE OF 
LIBERTY IN ENGLAND 


Mr. E.S. P. Haynes's new book has not 
been reviewed in THE New STATESMAN, 
but it is nevertheless, the publisher takes 
leave to say, a book which should appeal 
to the readers of that paper. At the 
present moment particularly, in connec- 
tion with the proposed legislation re- 
specting the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act and with the alarming growth 
of bureaucracy, it has peculiar value. 
Its price is 6/- net. (Post free 6/5) 
London : Grant Richards Ltd., St. Martin's Street, 8V.C 
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of a storm-tossed ship. That violin of his plays the obbligato to his 
whole life. 

It all seems, as we read it, an ideally happy and blameless existence, 
and the desire to quit a war-and-frost-bound England for a terrestrial 
paradise in the South Seas becomes strong within us. But then, Mr. 
Middleton warns us that he is not telling the whole truth. We do not 
hear of hunger and cold and sickness, and we “‘ look in vain” in his 
book for ‘* evil thoughts, heartaches, tenderest wishes, passionate 
dreams, longings, the fall before great temptation.” It is a pity, 
perhaps, but one cannot expect everyone to be quite candid. 

Mr. Middleton’s style would always be the better for a little clipping. 
There are times when it has the lushness of a tropical growth. Miltonic 
prose is not to be written without great literary tact and skill; and 
these are not among the things acquired by the author on his wander- 
ings. In his attempt to give expression to that peculiarly poignant 
and poetical emotion, which recollection rouses in every man, he is apt 
to write, not lyrical prose, but fustian. There is a charm about his first 
rhapsody of Samoan memories ; but we could do without most of the 
other purple passages as well as the occasional sententiot about 
the hollowness of civilisation and the like. He is at his best in plain 
narrative. Nothing, for instance, could be better than his account of 
the South Sea Charity Organisation depot (less euphemistically a 
hiding-place for runaway criminals from all parts of the globe). The 
facts are so much more interesting than the literary comment. 





THE CITY 


EALINGS in the new War Loan commenced on 
D Monday, and started at } premium, but sales 
have predominated over purchases, with the 
result that there has been a slight fall, the quotation of 
the partly-paid scrip at the time of writing being about 
22s, 6d. below issue price. It is hardly to be expected 
that the Loan should stand at a premium until the market 
has shaken down, but the Sinking Fund must not be lost 
sight of, and purchases under this head should keep the 
price near that of issue. Meanwhile, some of the smart 
people, or the “ scalp-hunters,”’ are selling one of the forms 
of loan and buying another, the operation showing a small 
profit on account of the difference in the June dividend 
paid on the respective stocks. In view of the fact that 
two agitations are in progress among members of the House 
of Commons, one in favour of, and one opposed to, the 
issue of Premium Bonds by the Government, it is interesting 
to note that the Crédit Foncier, the great French State 
Land Bank, has just issued £24,000,000 of 54 per cent. 
Premium Bonds, which were so largely over-subscribed 
that they already stand at a good premium. It is stated 
from Petrograd that the Revolution produced no serious 
disturbance to the money market during the past fortnight. 
Private depesits with the banks increased ; the fall in the 
value of commercial securities quoted on the Petrograd 
Bourse was not very great, representing only something 
like £4,000,000 sterling ; the issue of paper money is, how- 
ever, increasing rapidly. The great American Jewish 
banking house of Kuhn, Loeb and Co. has now stated 
publicly that, owing to Russian and other developments, 
they no longer withhold their support from the cause of 
the Allies; this is important, as Kuhn, Loeb are the second 
greatest financial house on the American Continent, being 
second only to J. P. Morgan and Co. 


38 * * 


The activity in the rubber share market is so pronounced 
as to entitle this section of the markets to some attention. 
Before the War Loan appeared, it was evident that this 
market was the most attractive to people who invested 
in shares, and while activity was damped down somewhat 
during the time the War Loan lists were open, the market 
has since become more and more firm, In fact, in normal 


conditions we should undoubtedly be in the midst of a 
How prices have risen will be evident from 


rubber boom. 


the following comparison of the prices of sixteen shares 
recommended in these notes on April 24th and July 10th, 
and _ their 


1915, and February 12th, 1916, present 
quotations :-— 
Price when Present 
Recommended. Price. 
s. d. s. d. 
Mapalagama 2 3 2 103 
Bukit Sembawang 2 2 3 84 
United Serdang > ter >. oe 
Pegoh i are ee 
Johore Rubber — -_ mre .. 335 3 
Serdang Central Plantation 25 3 53°«9 
Sungei Buaya 27 3 , .. 5 0 
Batavia Plantations > ee oe 
Bukit Panjong 10 6 .. - Se 
Glen Bervie oo aaa ~~ 2&9 
Jong-Landor = eee .. 60 0 
Kuala Lumpur 8l 3 . 102 6 
Sungei Bahru — = os -- £4 @ 
Tanjong Malim 25 6 ; . 36 6 
Sennah = aa 38 9 
Tebrau  f aoe a F. 
* * * 
Will the rise in rubber shares continue? Speaking 


generally, it must be admitted that the present level of 
prices appears to be fully justified by the prospects of the 
industry. The rubber plantations industry is, indeed, 
in a remarkable position. It is able to sell a commodity 
which costs from 9d. to 1s. per lb. at over 3s. per lb. A 
profit of 200 per cent. is slightly more than an ordinary 
commercial profit (except in war time !), but in the case 
of this industry it is not due to the war. With such 
enormous profits one would think that production would 
be so largely extended as to bring about a considerable 
fall in price. This must occur sooner or later; but two 
facts have to be borne in mind: (1) that it takes at least 
five years from planting before a rubber tree produces 
anything; and (2) the world’s demand for rubber is 
increasing at as fast a rate as production itself. Statistics 
are available showing the additional area coming into bearing 
every year, and with America already taking (principally 
for motor tyres) about 60 per cent. of the world’s entire 
production, it seems reasonable to prophesy that fully 
ten years must elapse before rubber falls to, say, 2s. per lb. 
Even this would show a profit of from 100 to 150 per 
cent. on the present cost of production, which itself will 
probably tend to fall. No one can investigate the prospects 
of this industry without being impressed as to its exception- 
ally favourable position. This does not mean, however, 
that the present rise in shares will go on indefinitely. Every 
upward movement has its reaction, and although the fact 
that all purchases have now to be made for cash, and that 
the banks are not to any great extent permitting such 
purchases to be made on borrowed money, strengthens the 
argument of those who say that the present level of prices 
is likely to be greatly exceeded, a set-back must come 
sooner or later; and people who have good profits might 
do worse than realise part of them, as they may be able 
to buy back their shares later on at a lower price The 
permanent investor, however, who does not wish to 
be bothered with temporary market fluctuations, should 
be quite safe in holding on to his rubber shares, for the 
prospects of the industry are certainly such as to point 
to a much higher level of prices during the next few years. 
Of course there is some rubbish among the shares, but, 
compared with other speculative markets, e¢.g., mines, 
singularly little. It is interesting and gratifying to note 
that the development of this great industry, which is one 
of the romances of industry, has been almost wholly British 
from its inception, and is to this day almost exclusively in 
British hands. Emu Davies. 
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HE FABIAN RESEARCH DEPARTMENT is preparing for publica- 
tion in Zhe New Statesman the draft report of an _ investigation 


into the organisation and working of 


Professional Associations 


in the various brain-working occupations, especially in regard to their influence 
on the advancement of the several professions, and the claim to Professional 


The 


Self-Government. 


draft report 


has been written, so far as concerns 


Professional Organisation among the artists (painters, musicians, actors and 
writers), by Mr. G. BERNARD SHAW, and so far as concerns Professional 
Organisation among the lawyers, doctors, teachers, and other brainworkers by 


Mr. and Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB, in consultation with a committee of members 


of the several professions. 


CONTENTS 
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. lawyers 
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MEDICAL MEN 
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(iii) Midwives 
(iv) Nurses 
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The New Statesman 


4-—PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION AMONG THE 
TECHNICIANS OF INDUSTRY, viz. :—Engineers, 
Architects, Surveyors, and Chemists 


5—PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION AMONG 
THE TECHNICIANS OF THE OFFICE, including 
Banking and Insurance, Public Accountants, 
Secretaries, and the National and Municipal Civil 
Service 

6.—PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION AMONG THE 
MANIPULATORS OF MEN, including Managers and 
Superintendents, Brokers and Agents, and Com- 
mercial Travellers 


AMONG 


of the English 


AMONG 


7.—PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION AMONG THE 
ARTISTS (by G. Bernard Shaw), including Painters, 
Sculptors and Art Craftsmen, Musicians, Actors, and 
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